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CHAPTER XXIV. 
CHARLEY AT OXFORD. 


I nave no time in this selection and combination of the parts of my 
story which are more especially my history, to dwell upon that por- 
tion of it which refers to my own life at Oxford. I was so much of 
a student of books while there, and had so little to do with any of the 
men except Charley, that save as it bore upon my intellect, Oxford 
had little special share in what life has made of me, and may in the 
press of other matter be left out. Had I time, however, to set forth 
what I know of my own development more particularly, I could not 
pass over the influence of external Oxford, the architecture and 
general surroundings of which I recognized as affecting me more 
than anything I had yet met, with the exception of the Swiss moun- 
tains, pine-woods, and rivers. It is, however, imperative to set forth 
the peculiar character of my relation to and intercourse with Charley, 
in order that what follows may be properly understood. 

For no other reason than that my uncle had been there before me, 
I went to Corpus Christi, while Charley was at Exeter. It was some 
days before we met, for I had twice failed in my attempts to find him. 
At length, one afternoon, as I entered the quadrangle to make a third 
essay, there he was coming towards the gate with a companion. 

When he caught sight of me, he advanced with a quick yet hesi- 
tating step—a step with a question in it: he was not quite sure of 
me. He was now approaching six feet in height, and of graceful, 
though not exactly dignified carriage. His complexion remained as 
pale and his eyes as blue as before. The pallor flushed and the blue 
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sparkled as he made a few final and long strides towards me. The 
grasp of the hand he gave me was powerful, but broken into sudden 
almost quivering relaxations and compressions. I could not help 
fancying also that he was using some little effort to keep his eyes 
steady upon mine. Altogether, I was not quite satisfied with our 
first meeting, and had a strong impression that if our friendship 
was to be resumed, it was about to begin a new course, not building 
itself exactly on the old foundations, but starting afresh. ' He looked 
almost on the way to become a man of the world. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the companionship he was in had something to do with this, 
for he was so nervously responsive, that he would unconsciously take 
on for the moment any appearance characterizing those about him. 

His companion was a little taller, and stouter-built than he; witha 
bearing and gait of conscious importance, not so marked as to be at 
once offensive. The upper part of his face was fine, the nose remarkably 
so, while the lower part was decidedly coarse, the chin too large, 
and the mouth having little form, except in the first movement of 
utterance, when an unpleasant curl took possession of the upper lip, 
which I afterwards interpreted as a doubt disguising itself in a sneer. 
There was also in his manner a degree of self-assertion which 
favoured the same conclusion. His hands were very large, a pair of 
merely blanched plebeian fists, with thumbs much turned back—and 
altogether ungainly. He wore very tight gloves, and never shook 
hands when he could help it. His feet were scarcely so bad in form ; 
still by no pretence could they be held to indicate breeding. His 
manner where he wished to conciliate, was pleasing; but to me it 
was overbearing and unpleasant. He was the only son of Sir Giles 
Brotherton of Moldwarp Hall. Charley and he did not belong to the 
same college, but unlike as they were, they had somehow taken to 
each other. I presume it was the decision of his manner that 
attracted the wavering nature of Charley, who with generally active 
impulses, was yet always in doubt when a moment requiring action 
arrived. 

Charley having spoken to me, turned and introduced me to his 
friend. Geoffrey Brotherton merely nodded. 

‘We were at school together in Switzerland,” said Charley. 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Geoffrey, in a haif-interrogatory, half-assenting tonc. 

‘¢ Till I found your card in my box, I never heard of your coming,” 
said Charley. 

‘It was not my fault,” I answered. ‘I did what I could to find 
out something about you, but all in vain.” 

‘‘ Paternal precaution, I believe,” he said, with something that 
approached a grimace. 

Now, although I had little special reason to love Mr. Osborne, and 
knew him to be a tyrant, I knew also that my old Charley could not 
have thus coolly uttered a disrespectful word of him; and I had 
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therefore a painful though at the same time an undefined conviction 
that some degree of moral degencracy must have taken place before 
he could express himself as now. To many, such a remark will appear 
absurd, but I am confident that disrespect for the preceding gene- 
ration, and especially for those in it nearest to ourselves, is a sure 
sign of relaxing dignity, and, in any extended manifestation, an 
equally sure symptom of national and political decadence. My 
reader knows, however, that there was much to be said in excuse of 
Charley. 

His friend sauntered away, and we went on talking. My heart 
longed to rest with his for a moment on the past. 

“‘T had a dreary time of it after you left, Charley,” I said. 

‘“‘ Not so dreary as I had, Wilfrid, Iam certain. You had at least 
the mountains to comfort you. Anywhere is better than at home, 
with a meal of Bible oil and vinegar twice a day for certain, and a 
wine-glassfal of it now and then in between. Damnation’s better 
than a spoony heaven. To be away from home is heaven enough 
for me.” 

“ But your mother, Charley!” I ventured to say. 

“‘My mother is an angel. I could almost be good for her sake. 
Bat I never could, I never can get near her. My father reads every 
letter she writes before it comes to me—I know that by the style of 
it; and I’m equally certain he reads every letter of mine before it 
reaches her.” 

“Ts your sister at home ?”’ 

“No. She’s at school af Clapham—hbeing sand-papered inte a 
saint, I suppose.” 

His mouth twitched and quivered. He was not pleased with him- 
self for talking as he did. 

“ Your father means it for the best,” I said. 

“I know that. He means his best. If I thought it was the best, 
I should cut my throat and have done with it.” 

‘“‘ But, Charley, couldn’t we do something to find out, after all?” 

“Find out what, Wilfrid ?” 

“ The best thing, you know ;—what we are here for.” 

“T’'m sick of it all, Wilfrid. I’ve tried till I’m sick of it. If you 
should find out anything, you can let me know. I am busy trying 
not to think. I find that quite enough. If I were to think, I should 
go mad.” : 

‘Oh Charley! I can’t bear to hear you talk like that,” I exclaimed ; 
but there was a glitter in his eye which I did not like, and which 
made me anxious to change the subject.—‘‘ Don’t you like being 
here ?” I asked, in sore want of something to say. 

“Yes, well enough,” he replied. ‘‘ But I don't see what’s to 
come of it, for I can’t work. Even if my father were a millionaire, I 
couldn’t go on living on him. The sooner that is over, the better!” 
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He was looking down, and gnawing at that tremulous upper lip. I 
felt miserable. 

“T wish we were at the same college, Charley!” I said. 

‘* It’s better as it is,” he rejoined. ‘I should do you no good. 
You go in for reading, I suppose ?” 

“‘ Well, Ido. I mean my uncle to have the worth of his money.” 

Charley looked no less miserable than I felt. I saw that his con- 
science was speaking, and I knew he was the last in the world to 
succeed in excusing himself. But I understood him better than he 
understood himself, and believed that his idleness arose from the 
old unrest, the weariness of that never satisfied questioning which the 
least attempt at thought was sure to awaken. Once invaded by a 
question, Charley must answer it, or fail and fall into a stupor. Not 
an ode of Horace could he read without finding himself plunged in 
metaphysics. Enamoured of repose above all things, he was from 
every side stung to inquiry which seldom indeed afforded what seemed 
solution. Hence, in part at least, it came that he had begun to study 
not merely how to avoid awaking the Sphinx, but by what opiates to 
keep her stretched supine with her lovely woman-face betwixt her 
fierce lion-paws. This also, no doubt, had a share in his becoming 
the associate of Geoffrey Brotherton, from whose company, if he had 
been at peace with himself, he would have recoiled upon the slightest 
acquaintance. Iam at some loss to imagine what could have made 
Geoffrey take such a liking to Charley; but I presume it was the con- 
fiding air characterizing all Charley’s behaviour that chiefly pleased 
him. He seemed to look upon him with something of the tenderness 
& coarse man may show for a delicate Italian greyhound, fitter to be 
petted by a lady. 

That same evening Charley came to my rooms. His manner was 
constrained, and yet suggested a whole tide of pent-up friendship 
which, but for some undeclared barrier, would have broken out and 
overflowed our intercourse. After this one evening, however, it was 
some time before I saw him again." When I called upon him next, 
he was not at home, nor did he cometosee me. Again I sought him, 
but with like failure. After a third attempt I desisted, not a little 
hurt, I confess, but not in the least inclined to quarrel with him. I 
gave myself the more diligently to my work. 

And now Oxford began to do me harm. I saw so much idleness, 
and so much wrong of all kinds about me, that I began to consider 
myself a fine exception. Because I did my poor duty—no better than 
any honest lad must do it—I became conceited; and the manner in 
which Charley’s new friend treated me, not only increased the fault, 
but aided in the development of certain other stems from the same 
root of self-partiality. He never saluted me with other than what I 
regarded as a supercilious nod of the head. When I met him in 
company with Charley and the latter stopped to speak to me, he would 
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walk on without the least change of step. The indignation which 
this conduct aroused drove me to think as I had never thought before 
concerning my social position. I found it impossible to define. As 
I pondered, however, a certainty dawned upon me rather than was 
arrived at by me, that there was some secret connected with my 
descent, upon which bore the history of the watch I carried, and of 
the sword I had lost. On the mere possibility of something, utterly 
forgetful that, if the secret existed at all, it might be of a very 
different nature from my hopes, I began to build castles innumerable. 
Perceiving of course that one of a decayed yeoman family could stand 
no social comparison with the heir to a rich baronetcy, I fell back 
upon absurd imaginings ; and what with the self-satisfaction of doing 
my duty, what with the vanity of my baby manhood, and what with 
the mystery I chose to believe in and interpret according to my de- 
sires, I was fast sliding into a moral condition contemptible indeed. 

But still my heart was true to Charley. When, after late hours of 
hard reading, I retired at last to my bed, and allowed my thoughts 
to wander where they would, seldom was there a night on which 
they did not turn as of themselves towards the memory of our 
past happiness. I vowed, although Charley had forsaken me, to keep 
his chamber in my heart ever empty, and closed against the entrance 
of another. If ever he pleased to return, he should find he had been 
waited for. I believe there was much of self-pity, and of self-ap- 
proval as well, mingling with my ‘regard for him; but the constancy 
was there notwithstanding, and I regard the love I thus cherished 
for Charley as the chief saving element in my condition at the time. 

One night—I cannot now recall with certainty the time or season 
—I only know it was night, and I was reading alone in my room—a 
knock came to the door, and Charley entered. I sprang from my 
seat and bounded to meet him. 

‘* At last, Charley!” I exclaimed. 

But he almost pushed me aside, left me to shut the door he had 
opened, sat down in a chair by the fire, and began gnawing the head 
of his cane. I resumed my seat, moved the lamp so that I could see 
him, and waited for him to speak. Then first I saw that his face 
was unnaturally pale and worn, almost even haggard. His eyes were 
weary, and his whole manner as of one haunted by an evil presence 
of which he is ever aware. 

“You are an enviable fellow, Wilfrid,’ he said at length, with 
something between a groan and a laugh. 

“Why do you say that, Charley?” I returned. ‘Why am I 
enviable ?” 

‘‘ Because you can work. I hate the very sight of a book. Iam 
afraid I shall be plucked. I see nothing else for it. And what will 
the old man say? Ihave grace enough left to be sorry for him. 
But he will take it out in sour looks and silences.” 
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‘“‘There’s time enough yet. I wish you were not so far ahead of 
me: we might have worked together.” 

‘“‘T can’t work, I tell you. I hate it. It will console my father, I 
hope, to find his prophecies concerning me come true. I've heard 
him abuse me to my mother.” 

‘‘T wish you wouldn’t talk so of your father, Charley. It’s not 
like you. I can’t bear to hear it.” 

“It’s not like what I used to be, Wilfrid. But there’s none of 
that left. What do you take me for? Honestly now ?” 

He hung his head low, his eyes fixed on the hearth-rug, not on the 
fire, and kept gnawing at the head of his cane. 

‘“‘I don’t like some of your companions,’ I said. ‘To be sure I 
don’t know much of them!” 

‘“‘ The less you know, the better! If there be a devil, that fellow 
Brotherton will hand me over to him—bodily, before long.” 

‘Why don’t you give him up?” I said. 

“It's no use trying. He's got sucha hold of me. Never let a 
man you don’t know to the marrow pay even a toll-gate for you, 
Wilfrid.” 

“Tam in no danger, Charley. Such people don’t take to me,” I 
said, self-righteously. ‘‘ But it can’t be too late to break with him. 
I know my uncle would——lI could manage a five-pound note now, 
I think.” 

‘‘My dear boy, if I had borrowed . But I have let him 
pay for me again and again, and I don’t know how to rid the 
obligation. But it don't signify. It’s too late anyhow.” 

“What have you done, Charley? Nothing very wrong, I trust.” 

The lost look deepened. 

“Tt’s all over, Wilfrid,’ he said. ‘But it don’t matter. I can 
take to the river when I please.” 

“But then you know you might happen to go right through the 
river, Charley.” 

“I know what you mean,” he said, with a defiant sound like nothing 
I had ever heard. 

‘“‘ Charley!” I cried, ‘‘I can't bear to hear you. You can’t have 
changed so much already as not to trust me. I will do all I can to 
help you. What have you done?” 

‘Oh, nothing!” he rejoined, and tried to laugh: it was a dreadful 
failure. ‘But I can’t bear to think of that mother of mine! I wish 
I could tell you all; but I can’t. How Brotherton would laugh 
at me now! I can’t be made quite like other people, Charley! You 
would never have been such a fool.” . 

“You are more delicately made than most people, Charley,— 
‘ touched to finer issues,’ as Shakspere says.” 

“‘ Who told you-that?” 

“T think a great deal about you. That is all you have left me.” 
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“‘T’ve been a brute, Wilfrid. But you'll forgive me, I know.” 

‘“‘ With all my heart, if you'll only put it in my power to serve you. 
Come, trust me, Charley, and tell me all about it. I shall not betray 
you. 

‘I’m not afraid of that,” he answered, and sunk into silence once 
more. 

I look to myself presumptuous and priggish in the memory. But 
I did mean truly by him. I began to question him, and by slow 
degrees, in broken hints, and in jets of reply, drew from him the facts. 
When at length he saw that I understood, he burst into tears, hid 
his face in his hands, and rocked himself to and fro. 

“Charley! Charley! don’t give in like that,” I cried. “Be as 
sorry as you like; but don’t go on as if there was no help. Whc 
has not failed and been forgiven !—in one way if not in another.” 

‘“‘ Who is there to forgive me? My father would not. And if he 
would, what difference would it make? I have done it all the same.” 

“ But God, Charley ” T suggested, hesitating. 

“What of him? If he should choose to pass a thing by and say 
nothing about it, that doesn’t undo it. It’s all nonsense. God him- 
self can’t make it that I didn’t do what I did do.” 

But with what truthful yet reticent words can I convey the facts 
of Charley’s case? I am perfectly aware it would be to expose 
both myself and him to the laughter of men of low development 
who behave as if no more self-possession were demanded of a man 
than of one of the lower animals. Such might perhaps feel a certain 
involuntary movement of pitifulness at the fate of a woman first 
awaking to the consciousness that she can no more hold up her 
head amongst her kind: but that a youth should experience a similar 
sense of degradation and loss, they would regard as a degree of 
silliness and effeminacy below contempt if not beyond belief. But 
there is a sense of personal purity belonging to the man as well as 
to the woman; and although I dare not say that in the most refined 
of masculine natures it asserts itself with the awful majesty with 
which it makes its presence known in the heart of a woman, the man 
in whom it speaks with most authority is to be found amongst the 
worthiest ; and to a youth like Charley the result of actual offence 
against it might be utter ruin. In his case, however, it was not 
merely a consciousness of personal defilement which followed ; for, 
whether his companions had so schemed it or not, he supposed him- 
self more than ordinarily guilty. 

“I suppose I must marry the girl,” said poor Charley, with a 
groan. 

Happily I saw at once that there might be two sides to the question, 
and that it was desirable to know more ere I ventured a definite 
reply. 

I had grown up, thanks to many things, with a most real although 
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vague adoration of women; but I was not so ignorant as to be unable 
to fancy it possible that Charley had been the victim. Therefore, 
after having managed to comfort him a little, and taken him home to 
his rooms, I set about endeavouring to get further information. 

I will not linger over the affair—as unpleasant to myself as it can 
be to any of my readers. It had to be mentioned, however, not 
merely as explaining how I got hold of Charley again, but as affording 
a clue to his character and so to his history. Not even yet can I 
think without a gush of anger and shame of my visit to Brotherton. 
With what stammering confusion I succeeded at last in making him 
understand the nature of the information I wanted, I will not attempt 
to describe—nor only the roar of laughter which at length burst 
bellowing—not from himself only, but from three or four companions 
as well to whom he turned and communicated the joke. The fire 
of jests, and proposals, and interpretations of motive which I had 
then to endure, seems yet to scorch my very brain at the mere 
recollection. From their manner and speech, I was almost convinced 
that they had laid a trap for Charley, whom they regarded as a sim- 
pleton, to enjoy his consequent confusion. With what I managed 
to find out elsewhere, I was at length satisfied, and happily succeeded 
in convincing Charley, that he had been the butt of his companions, 
and that he was far the more injured person in any possible aspect of 
the affair. 

I shall never forget the look or the sigh of relief which proved that 
at last his mind had opened to the facts of the case. 

‘* Wilfrid,” he said, ‘‘ you have saved me. We shall never be parted 
more. See if I am ever false to you again!” 

And yet it never was as it had been. I am sure of that now. 

Henceforth, however, he entirely avoided his former companions. 
Our old friendship was renewed. Our old talks arose again. And 
now that he was not alone in them, the perplexities under which 
he had broken down when left to encounter them by himself were 
not so overwhelming as to render him helpless. We read a good 
deal together, and Charley helped me much in the finer affairs 
of the classics, for his perceptions were as delicate as his feelings. 
He would brood over a Horatian phrase as Keats would brood 
over a sweet pea or a violet; the very tone in which he wouid 
repeat it would waft me from it an aroma unperceived before. When 
it was his turn to come to my rooms, I would watch for his arrival 
almost as a lover for his mistress. 

For two years more our friendship grew ; in which time Charley 
had recovered habits of diligence. I presume he said nothing at 
home of the renewal of his intimacy with me: I shrunk from ques- 
tioning him. As if he had been an ungel who had hurt his wing and 
was compelled to sojourn with me for a time, I feared to bring the 
least shadow over his face, and indeed fell into a restless observance 
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of his moods. I remember we read ‘‘ Comus” together. How his 
face would glow at the impassioned praises of virtue! and how the 
glow would die into a gray sadness at the recollection of the near 
past! I could read his face like a book. 

At length the time arrived when we had to part, he to study for the 
bar, I to remain at Oxford another year, still looking forward to a 
literary life. 

When I commenced writing my story, I fancied myself so far re- 
moved from it, that I could regard it as the story of another, capable 
of being viewed on all sides, and conjectured and speculated upon. 
And so I found it so long the regions of childhood and youth 
detained me. But as I approach the middle scenes, I begin to fear 
the revival of the old torture; that from the dispassionate reviewer, 
I may become once again the suffering actor. Long ago I read a 
strange story of a man condemned at periods unforeseen to act again 
and yet again in absolute verisimilitude each of the scenes of his 
former life: I have a feeling as if I too might glide from the present 
into the past without a sign to warn me of the coming transition. 

One word more ere I pass to the middle events, those for the 
sake of which the beginning is and the end shall be recorded. It is 
this—that I am under endless obligation to Charley for opening my 
eyes at this time to my overweening estimate of myself. Not that 
he spoke—Charley could never have reproved evena child. But I 
could tell almost any sudden feeling that passed through him. His 
face betrayed it. What he felt about me I saw at once. From the 
signs of his mind, I often recognized the character of what was in 
my own; and thus seeing myself through him, I gathered reason to 
be ashamed ; while the refinement of his criticism, the quickness of 
his perception, and the novelty and force of his remarks, convinced 
me that I could not for a moment compare with him in mental gifts. 
The upper hand of influence I had over him I attribute to the greater 
freedom of my training, and the enlarged ideas which had led my 
uncle to avoid enthralling me to his notions. He believed the truth 
could afford to wait until I was capable of seeing it for myself; and 
that the best embodiments of truth are but bonds and fetters to him 
who cannot accept them as such. When I could not agree with him, 
he would say with one of his fine smiles, ‘‘ We'll drop it then, Willie. 
I don’t believe you have caught my meaning. If I am right, you will 
see it some day, and there’s no hurry.” How could it be but Charley 
and I should be different, seeing we had fared so differently! But 
alas! my knowledge of his character is chiefly the result of after- 
thought. 

I do not mean this manuscript to be read until after my death ; 
and even then, although partly from habit, partly that I dare not trust 
myself to any other form of utterance, I write as if for publication— 
even then, I say, only by one. I am about to write what I should 
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not die in peace if I thought she would never know; but which I 
dare not seek to tell her now for the risk of being misunderstood. I 
thank God for that blessed invention, Death, which of itself must 
set many things right ; and gives a mana chance of justifying himself 
where he would not have been heard while alive. But lest my 
manuscript should fall into other hands, I have taken care that not a 
single name in it should contain even a side look or hint at the true 
one. She will be able to understand the real person by almost every 
one of them. , 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MY WHITE MARE. 


I passep my final examinations with credit, if not with honour. It 
was not yet clearly determined what I should do next. My goal was 
London, but I was unwilling to go thither empty-handed. I had 
been thinking as well as reading a good deal; a late experience had 
stimulated my imagination ; and at spare moments I had been writing 
a tale. It had grown toa considerable mass of manuscript, and I 
was anxious, before going, to finish it. Hence, therefore, I returned 
home with the intention of remaining there quietly for a few months 
before setting out to seek my fortune. 

Whether my uncle in his heart quite favoured the plan, I have my 
doubts, but it would have been quite inconsistent with his usual 
grand treatment of me to oppose anything not wrong on which I had 
set my heart. Finding now that I took less exercise than he thought 
desirable, and kept myself too much to my room, he gave me a fresh 
proof of his unvarying kindness. He bought me a small gray mare 
of strength and speed. Her lineage was unknown; but her small 
head, broad fine chest, and clean limbs,gindieated Arab blood at no 
greatremove. Upon her I used to gallop over the fields, or saunter 
along the lanes, dreaming and inventing. 

And now certain feelings, too deeply rooted in my nature for my 
memory to recognize their beginnings, began to assume colour and 
condensed on, as if about to burst into some kind of blossom. 
Thanks to my education and love of study, also to a self-respect 
undefined yet restraining, nothing had occurred to wrong them. 
In my heart of hearts I worshipped the idea of womanhood. I 
thank Heaven, if ever I do thank for anything, that I still worship 
thus. Alas! how many have put on the acolyte’s robe in the 
same temple, who have ere long cast dirt upon the statue of 
their divinity, then dragged her as defiled from her lofty pedestal, 
and left her lying dishonoured at its foot! Instead of feeding with 
holy oil the lamp of the higher instinct, which would glorify and 
purify the lower, they feed the fire of the lower with vile fuel, which 
sends up its stinging smoke to becloud and blot the higher. 

One lovely spring morning, the buds half out, and the wind blowing 
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fresh and strong, the white clouds scudding across a blue gulf of sky, 
and the tall trees far away swinging as of old, when they churned the 
wind for my childish fancy, I looked up from my book and saw it all. 
The gladness of nature entered into me, and my heart swelled so in 
my bosom that I turned with distaste from all further labour. I 
pushed my papers from me, and went to the window. The short 
grass all about was leaning away from the wind, shivering and 
showing its enamel. Still, as in childhood, the wind had a special 
power over me. In another moment I was out of the house and 
hastening to the farm for my mare. She neighed at the sound of 
my step. I saddled and bridled her, sprung on her back, and 
galloped across the grass in the direction of the trees. 

In a few moments, I was within the lodge gates, walking my mare 
along the gravelled drive, and with the reins on the white curved 
neck before me, looking up at those lofty pines, whose lonely heads 
were swinging in the air like floating but fettered islands. My head 
had begun to feel dizzy with the ever-iterated, slow, half-circular 
sweep, when just opposite the lawn stretching from a low wire fence 
up to the door of the steward’s house, my mare shied, darted to the 
other side of the road, and flew across the grass. Caught thus 
lounging on my saddle, I was almost unseated. As soon as I had 
pulled her up, I turned to see what had startled her, for the impres- 
sion of a white flash remained upon my mental sensorium. There, 
leaning on the little gate, looking much diverted, stood the loveliest 
creature, in a morning dress of white, which the wind was blowing 
about her like a cloud. She had no hat on, and her hair, as if eager 
to join in the merriment of the day, was flying like the ribbons of a 
tattered sail. A humanized Dryad!—one that had been caught 
young, but in whom the forest-sap still asserted itself in wild affinities 
with the wind and the swaying branches, and the white clouds career- 
ing across! Could it be Clara? How could it be any other than 
Clara? I rode back. 

I was a little short-sighted, and had to get pretty near before I 
could be certain; but she knew me, and waited my approach. 
When I came near enough to see them, I could not mistake those 
violet eyes. 

I was now in my twentieth year, and had never been in love. 
Whether I now fell in love or not, I leave to my reader. 

Clara was even more beautiful than her girlish loveliness had 
promised. ‘‘An exceeding fair forehead,” to quote Sir Philip 
Sidney ; eyes of which I have said enough; a nose more delicate 
than symmetrical ; a mouth rather thin-lipped, but well curved ; a chin 
rather small I confess;—but did any one ever from the most elaborated 
description acquire even an approximate idea of the face intended ? 
Her person was lithe and graceful ; she had good hands and feet ; 
and the fairness of her skin gave her brown hair a duskier look than 
belonged to itself. 
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Before I was yet near enough to be certain of her, I lifted my hat, 
and she returned the salutation with an almost familiar nod and smile. 

“‘T am very sorry,” she said, speaking first—in her old half- 
mocking way, ‘‘ that I so nearly cost you your seat.” 

‘* It was my own carelessness,” I returned. ‘ Surely I am right in 
taking you for the lady who allowed me, in old times, to call her 
Clara. How I could ever have had the presumption I cannot 
imagine.” 

‘‘ Of course that is a familiarity not to be thought of between full- 
grown people like us, Mr. Cumbermede,” she rejoined, and her 
smile became a laugh. 

** Ah, you do recognize me then ?’’ I said, thinking her cool, but 
forgetting the thought the next moment. 

‘‘T guess at you. If you had been dressed as on one occasion, 
I should not have got so far as that.” 

Pleased at this merry reference to our meeting on the Wengern 
Alp, I was yet embarrassed to find that nothing more suggested 
itself to be said. But while I was quieting my mare, which happily 
afforded me some pretext at the moment, another voice fell on my 
ear—hoarse but breezy and pleasant. 

‘So, Clara, you are no sooner back to old quarters than you give 
a rendezvous at the garden-gate—eh, girl?” 

‘Rather an ill-chosen spot for the purpose, papa,” she returned 
laughing, ‘‘ especially as the gentleman has too much to do with his 
horse to get off and talk to me. 

‘‘Ah! our old friend Mr. Cumbermede, I declare !—Only rather 
more of him !”’ he added, laughing, as he opened the little gate in the 
wire fence, and coming up to me shook hands heartily. ‘‘ Delighted 
to see you, Mr. Cumbermede. Have you left Oxford for good ?”’ 

‘* Yes,” I answered—“ some time ago.” 

‘“‘ And may I ask what you're turning your attention to now ?” 

‘* Well, I hardly like to confess it, but I mean to have a try at— 
something in the literary way.” 

‘‘Plucky enough! The paths of literature are not certainly the 
paths of pleasantness or of peace even—so far as ever I heard. Some- 
body said you were going in for the law.” 

“TI thought there were too many lawyers already. One so often 
hears of barristers with nothing to do, and glad to take to the pen, 
that I thought it might be better to begin with what I should most 
probably come to at last.” 

‘*Ah! but, Mr. Cumbermede, there are other departments of the 
law which bring quicker returns than the bar. If you would put 
yourself in my hands now, you should be earning your bread at 
least within a couple of years or so.”’ 

‘* You are very kind,” I returned heartily, for he spoke as if he 
meant what he said; ‘* but you see I have a leaning to the one and 
not to the other. I should like to have a try first, at all events.” 
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‘¢ Well, perhaps it’s better to begin by following your bent. You 
may find the road take a turn, though.” 

‘‘ Perhaps. I will go on till it does though.” 

While we talked, Clara had followed her father, and was now 
patting my mare’s neck with a nice, plump, fair-fingered hand. The 
creature stood with her arched neck and small head turned lovingly 
towards her. 

‘‘ What a nice white thing you have got to ride!” she said. ‘I 
hope it is your own.” 

‘‘ Why do you hope that ?” I asked. 

‘‘ Because it’s best to ride your own horse, isn’t it ?” she answered, 
looking up naively. 

“Would you like to ride her? I believe she has carried a lady, 
though not since she came into my possession.” 

Instead of answering me, she looked round at her father, who 
stood by smiling benignantly. Her look said— 

‘“‘ If papa would let me.” 

He did not reply, but seemed waiting. I resumed. 

“‘Are you a good horsewoman, Miss——-Clara?” I said, with a 
feel after the recovery of old privileges. 

‘“‘T must not sing my own praises, Mr. Wilfrid,” she rejoined, 
“but I hare ridden in Rotten Row, and I believe without any signal 
disgrace.” 

‘‘ Have you got a side-saddle ?"’ I asked, dismounting. 

Mr. Coningham spoke now. 

“Don’t you think Mr. Cumbermede’s horse a little too frisky for 
you, Clara? I know so little about you, I can’t tell what you're fit 
for. She used to ride pretty well as a girl,” he added, turning to 
me. 

“T’ve not forgotten that,” I said. ‘I shall walk by her side, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Shall you ?”’ she said, with a sly look. 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” I suggested, ‘‘ your grandfather would let me have 
his horse, and then we might have a gallop across the park.” 

‘‘ The best way,” said Mr. Coningham, “ will be to let the gardener 
take your horse, while you come in and have some luncheon. We'll 
see about the mount after that. My horse has to carry me back in 
the evening, else I should be happy to join you. She's a fine crea- 
ture, that of yours.” 

‘“‘ She’s the handiest creature !’’ I said—* a little skittish, but very 
affectionate, and has a fine mouth. Perhaps she ought to have a 
curb-bit for you, though, Miss Clara.” 

‘We'll manage with the snaffle,” she answered, with, I thought, 
another sly glance at me, out of eyes sparkling with suppressed 
merriment and expectation! Her father had gone to find the 
gardener, and as we stood waiting for him, she still stroked the 
mare’s neck. 
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“Are you not afraid of taking cold,’ I said, “without your 
bonnet ?” 

‘“‘T never had a cold in my life,” she returned. 

“That is saying much. You would have me believe you are not 
made of the same clay as other people.” 

‘‘ Believe anything you like,” she answered carelessly. 

‘‘ Then I do believe it,” I rejoined. 

She looked me in the face, took her hand from the mare’s neck, 
stepped back half-a-foot, and looked round, saying— 

‘‘T wonder where that man can have got to. Oh, here he comes, 
and papa with him!” 

We went across the trim little lawn, which lay waiting for the 
warmer weather to burst into a profusion of roses, and through a 
trellised porch entered a shadowy little hall, with heads of stags and 
foxes, an old-fashioned glass-doored bookcase, and hunting and 
riding-whips, whence we passed into a low-pitched drawing-room, 
redolent of dried rose-leaves and fresh hyacinths. A little pug-dog, 
which seemed to have failed in swallowing some big dog’s tongue, 
jumped up barking from the sheepskin mat, where he lay before the 
fire. 

“‘Stupid pug!” said Clara. ‘ You never know friends from foes! 
I wonder where my aunt is.” 

She left the room. Her father had not followed us. I sat down 
on the sofa, and began turning over a pretty book bound in red silk, 
one of the first of the annual tribe, which lay on the table. I was 
deep in one of its eastern stories when, hearing a slight movement, I 
looked up, and there sat Clara in a low chair by the window, working 
at a delicate bit of lace with a needle. She looked somehow as if she 
had been there an hour at least. I laid down the book with some 
exclamation. 

‘What is the matter, Mr. Cumbermede?” she asked with the 
slightest possible glance up from the fine meshes of her work. 

‘«¢T had not the slightest idea you were in the room.” 

‘‘Of course not. How could a literary man with a Forget-me-not 
in his hand, be expected to know that a girl had come into the 
room ?” 

‘‘ Have you been at school all this time ?” I asked, for the sake of 
avoiding a silence. 

“ All what time ?” 

“* Say, since we parted in Switzerland.” 

“Not quite. Ihave been staying with an aunt for nearly a year. 
Have you been at college all this time ?” 

*«¢ At school and college. When did you come home ?” 

‘¢ This is not my home, but I came here yesterday.” 

‘Don’t you find the country dull after London ?” 

‘«T haven’t had time yet.” 

“Did they give you riding lessons at school?” 
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“No. But my aunt took care of my morals in that respect. A 
girl might as well not be able to dance as ride now-a-days.” 

‘«‘ Who rode with you in the park? Not the riding-master ?” 

With a slight flush on her face she retorted, 

“ How mapy more questions are you going to ask me? I should 
like to know that I may make up my mind how many of them to 
answer. 

‘‘ Suppose we say six.” 

‘¢ Very well,” she replied. ‘Now I shall answer your last ques- 
tion and count that the first. About nine o'clock, one day——”” 

‘‘ Morning or evening ?”’ I asked. 

‘‘ Morning of course—I walked out of——the house——” 

‘“‘ Your aunt’s house ?”” 

“‘Yes, of course, my aunt’s house. Do let me go on with my story. 
It was getting a little dark, a 

‘“‘ Getting dark at nine in the morning ?” 

“In the evening, I said.” 

“I beg your pardon, I thought you said the morning.” 

“No, no, the evening ;—and of course I was a little frightened, 
for I was not aceustomed——” 

‘“‘But you were never out alone at that hour,—in London ?” 

“Yes, I was quite alone. I had promised to meet—a friend at the 
corner of—— You know that part, do you?” 

“I beg your pardon. What part?” 

“Oh Mayfair. You know Mayfair, don’t you?” 

‘You were going to meet a gentleman at the corner of Mayfair— 
were you ?” I said, getting quite bewildered. 

She jumped up, clapping her hands as gracefully as merrily, 
and erying— 

“I wasn’t going to meet any gentleman. There! Your six ques- 
tions are answered. I won't answer a single other you choose to 
ask, except I please, which is not in the least likely.” 

She made me a low half-merry half-mocking courtesy and left the 
room. 

The same moment, her father came in, following old Mr. Coning- 
ham, who gave me a kindly welcome, and said his horse was at my 
service, but he hoped I would lunch with him first. I gratefully con- 
sented, and soon luncheon was announced. Miss Coningham, Clara’s 
aunt, was in the dining-room before us. A dry, antiquated woman, 
she greeted me with unexpected frankness. Lunch was half over 
before Clara entered—in a perfectly fitting habit, her hat on, and her 
skirt thrown over her arm. 

‘Soho, Clara!” cried her father; “‘ you want to take us by sur- 
prise—coming out all at once a town-bred lady, eh?” 

“Why, where ever did you get that riding-habit, Clara?” said 
her aunt. 

‘“‘In my box, aunt,” said Clara. 
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“My word, child, but your father has kept you in pocket-money!” 
returned Miss Coningham. 

‘‘T’ve got a town-aunt as well as a country one,” rejoined Clara, 
with an expression I could not quite understand, but out of which 
her laugh took only half the sting. 

Miss Coningham reddened a little. I judged afterwards that Clara 
had been diplomatically allowing her just to feel what sharp claws 
she had for use if required. 

But the effect of the change from loose white muslin to tight dark 
cloth was marvellous, and I was bewitched by it. So slight yet so 
round, so trim yet so pliant—she was grace itself. It seemed as if 
the former object of my admiration had vanished, and I had found 
another with such surpassing charms that the loss could not be 
regretted. I may just mention that the change appeared also to 
bring out a certain look of determination which I now recalled as 
having belonged to her when a child. 

“Clara!” said her father in a very marked tone; whereupon it 
was Clara’s turn to blush and be silent. 

I started some new subject, in the airiest manner I could com- 
mand. Clara recovered her composure, and I flattered myself she 
looked a little grateful when our eyes met. But I caught her father’s 
eyes twinkling now and then as if from some secret source of merri- 
ment, and could not help fancying he was more amused than dis- 
pleased with his daughter. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
A RIDING LESSON, 


By the time luncheon was over, the horses had been standing some 
minutes at the lawn-gate, my mare with a side-saddle. We hastened 
to mount, Clara’s eyes full of expectant frolic. I managed, as I 
thought, to get before her father, and had the pleasure of lifting her 
to the saddle. She was up ere I could feel her weight on my arm. 
When I gathéred her again with my eyes, she was seated as calmly as 
if at her lace-needlework, only her eyes were sparkling. With the 
slightest help, she had her foot in the stirrup, and with a single move- 
ment had ‘her skirt comfortable. I left her, to mount the horse 
they had brought me, and when I looked from his back, the white 
mare was already flashing across the boles of the trees and Clara’s 
dark skirt flying out behind like the drapery of a descending goddess 
in an allegorical picture. With a pang of terror I fancied the mare 
had run away with her, and sat for a moment afraid to follow, lest 
the sound of my horse’s feet on the turf should make her gallop the 
faster. But the next moment she turned in her saddle, and I sawa 
face alive with pleasure and confidence. As she recovered her seat, 
she waved her hand to me, and I put my horse to his speed. I 
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had not gone far however before I perceived a fresh cause of anxiety. 
She was making straight for a wire fence. I had heard that horses 
could not see such a fence, and if Clara did not see it, or should be 
careless, the result would be frightful. I shouted after her, but she 
took no heed. Tortunately however, there was right in front of them 
a gate, which I had not at first observed, into the bars of which had 
been wattled some brushwood. ‘‘The mare will see that,’ I said to 
myself. But the words were hardly through my mind, before I saw 
them fly over it like a bird. 

On the other side, she pulled up, and waited for me. 

Now I had never jumped a fence in my life. I did not know that 
my mare could do such a thing, for I had never given her the chance. 
I was not, and never have become what would be considered an 
accomplished horseman. I scarcely know a word of stable-slang. I 
have never followed the hounds more than twice or three times in the 
course of my life. Not the less am I a true lover of horses—but I 
have been their companion more in work than in play. Ihave slept for 
miles on horseback, but even now I have not a sure seat over a fence. 

I knew nothing of the animal I rode, but I was bound at least to 
make the attempt to follow my leader. I was too inexperienced not 
to put him to his speed instead of going gently up to the gate ; and I 
had a bad habit of leaning forward in my saddle, besides knowing 
nothing of how to incline myself backwards as the horse alighted. 
Hence when I found myself on the other side, it was not on my 
horse’s back, but on my own face. I rose uninjured, except in my 
self-esteem. Ifear I was for the moment as much disconcerted as 
if I had been guilty of some moral fault. Nor did it help me much 
towards regaining my composure that Clara was shaking with sup- 
pressed laughter. Utterly stupid from mortification, I laid hold of 
my horse, which stood waiting for me beside the mare, and scrambled 
upon his back. But Clara, who with all her fun, was far from being 
ill-natured, fancied from my silence that I was hurt. Her merriment 
vanished. With quite an anxious expression on her face, she drew 
to my side saying— 

“T hope you are not hurt?” 

“Only my pride,” I answered. 

‘‘ Never mind that,”’ she returned gaily. ‘‘ That will soon be itself 
again.” 

“I'm not so sure,” I rejoined. ‘To make such a fool of myself 
before you!” 

“Am I such a formidable person ?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered. ‘But I never jumped a fence in my life 
before.”’ 

“Tf you had been afraid,” she said, ‘‘and had pulled up, I might 
have despised you. As it was, I only laughed at you. Where was 
the harm? You shirked nothing. You followed your leader. Come 
along, I will give you a lesson or two before we get back.” 

VOL, VIII. I 
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‘‘Thank you,” I said, beginning to recover my spirits a little; 
«‘T shall be a most obedient pupil. But how did you get so clever, 
Clara?” 

I ventured the unprotected name, and she took no notice of the 
liberty. 

‘I told you I had had a riding-master. If you are not afraid, and 
mind what you are told, you will always come right somehow.” 

‘‘T suspect that is good advice for more than horsemanship.” 

‘‘T had not the slightest intention of moralizing. I am incapable 
of it,” she answered in a tone of serious self-defence. 

‘‘T had as little intention of making the accusation,” I rejoined. 
‘«¢ But will you really teach me a little ?” 

‘“‘ Most willingly. To begin, you must sit erect. You lean forward.” 

‘‘Thank you. Is this better ?” 

‘Yes, better. A little more yet. You ought to have your 
stirrups shorter. It is a poor affectation to ride like a trooper. 
Their own officers don’t. You can tell any novice by his long 
leathers, his heels down and his toes in his stirrups. Ride home, if 
you want to ride comfortably.” 

The phrase was new to me, but I guessed what she meant; and 
without dismounting, pulled my stirrup-leathers a couple of holes 
shorter, and thrust my feet through to the instep. She watched the 
whole proceeding. 

‘“‘ There! you look more like riding now,” she said. ‘‘ Let us have 
another canter. I will promise not to lead you over any more fences 
without due warning.” 

‘¢ And due admonition as well, I trust, Clara.” 

She nodded, and away we went. I had never been so proud of 
my mare. She showed to much advantage, with the graceful figure 
on her back, which she carried like a feather. 

‘* Now there’s a little fence,” she said, pointing where a rail or two 
protected a clump of plantation. ‘‘ You must mind the young wood 
though, or we shall get into trouble. Mind you throw yourself back 
a little—as you see me do.” 

I watched her, and following her directions, did better this time, 
for I got over somehow and recovered my seat. 

“There! You improve,” said Clara. ‘Now we're pounded, 
except you can jump again, and it is not quite so easy from this side.” 

When we alighted, I found my saddle in the proper place. 

‘‘ Bravo!” she cried. ‘I entirely forgive your first misadventure. 
You do splendidly.” 

‘IT would rather you forgot it, Clara,” I cried ungallantly. 

‘* Well, I will be generous,” she returned. ‘‘ Besides, I owe you 
something for such a charming ride. I will forget it.” 

“Thank you,” I said, and drawing closer would have laid my left 
hand on her right. 

Whether she foresaw my intention, I do not know; but in s 
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moment she was yards away, scampering over the grass. My horse 
could never have overtaken hers. 

By the time she drew rein and allowed me to get alongside of her 
once more, we were in sight of Moldwarp Hall. It stood with one 
corner towards us, giving the perspective of two sides at once. She 
stopped her mare, and said— 

“Phere, Wilfrid!) What would you give to call a place like that 
your own? What a thing to have a house like that to live in!” 

‘I kaow something I should like better,” I returned. 

I assure my reader I was not so silly as to be on the point of 
making her an offer already. Neither did she so misunderstand me. 
She was very near the mark of my meaning when she rejoined— 

“Do you? Idon’t. Isuppose you would prefer being called a 
fine poet, or something of the sort.” 

I was glad she did not give me time to reply, for I had not intended 
to expose myself to her ridicule. She was off again at a gallop 
towards the Hall, straight for the less accessible of the two gates, 
and had scrambled the mare up to the very bell-pull and rung it 
before I could get near her. When the porter appeared in the wicket— 

‘* Open the gate, Jansen,” she said. ‘‘ I want to see Mrs. Wilson, 
and I don’t want to get down.” 

‘¢ But horses never come in here, Miss,” said the man. 

“T mean to make an exception in favour of this mare,” she 
answered. 

The man hesitated a moment, then retreated—but only to obey, as 
we understood at once by the creaking of the dry hinges, which were 
seldom required to move. 

“You won't mind holding her for me, will you ?”’ she said, turning 
to me. 

I had been sitting mute with surprise both at the way in which 
she ordered the man, and at his obedience. But now I found my 
tongue. 

“Don't you think, Miss Coningham,” I said—for the man was 
within hearing, ‘‘ we had better leave them both with the porter, and 
then we could go in together? I’m not sure that those flags, not to 
mention the steps, are good footing for that mare.” 

“Oh! you're afraid of your animal, are you?” she rejoined. 
** Very well.” 

*‘ Shall I hold your stirrup for you ?” 

Before I could dismount, she had slipped off, and begun gathering 
up her skirt. The man came and took the horses. We entered by 
the open gate together. 

“How can you be so cruel, Clara?” I said. ‘ You will always 
misinterpret me! I was quite right about the flags. Don’t you see 
how hard they are, and how slippery therefore for iron shoes ?” 

‘‘ You might have seen by this time that I know quite as much 
about horses as you do,” she returned, a little cross, I thought. 

12 
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‘* You can ride ever so much better,’ I answered ; *‘ but it does not 
follow you know more about horses than I do. I once saw a horse 
have a frightful fall on just such a pavement. Besides, does one think 
only of the horse when there’s an angel on his back ?” 

It was a silly speech, and deserved rebuke. 

‘I'm not in the least fond of such compliments,”’ she answered. 

By this time we had reached the door of Mrs. Wilson’s apartment. 
She received us rather stiffly, even for her. After some common- 
place talk, in which, without departing from facts, Clara made it 
appear that she had set out for the express purpose of paying Mrs. 
Wilson a visit, I asked if the family was at home, and finding they 
were not, begged leave to walk into the library. 

** We'll go together,” she said, apparently not caring about a téte-i- 
tte with Clara. Evidently the old lady liked her as little as ever. 

We left the house and entering again by a side door, passed on our 
way through the little gallery, into which I had dropped from the 
roof. 

‘¢ Look, Clara, that is where I came down,’ I said. 

She merely nodded. But Mrs. Wilson looked very sharply, first 
at the one, then at the other of us. When we reached the library, I 
found it in the same miserable condition as before, and could not help 
exclaiming with some indignation, 

‘Tt is a shame to see such treasures mouldering there! I am 
confident there are many valuable books among them, getting ruined 
from pure neglect. I wish I knew Sir Giles. I would ask him to 
let me come and set them right.” 

‘¢ You would be choked with dust and cobwebs in an hour’s time,” 
said Clara. ‘‘ Besides, I don’t think Mrs. Wilson would like the 
proceeding.” 

‘‘ What do you ground that remark upon, Miss Clara ?”’ said the 
housekeeper in a dry tone. 

‘‘T thought you used them for firewood occasionally,” answered 
Clara, with an innocent expression both of manner and voice. 

The most prudent answer to such an absurd charge would have 
been a laugh; but Mrs. Wilson vouchsafed no reply at all, and 
I pretended to be too much occupied with its subject to have 
heard it. 

After lingering a little while, during which I paid attention chiefly 
to Mrs. Wilson, drawing her notice to the state of several of the 
books, I proposed we should have a peep at the armoury. We went 
in, and, glancing over the walls I knew so well, I scarcely repressed 
an exclamation: I could not be mistaken in my own sword! There 
it hung, in the centre of the principal space—in the same old sheath, 
split half way up from the point! To the hilt hung an ivory label 
with a number upon it. I suppose I made some inarticulate sound, 
for Clara fixed her eyes upon me. I busied myself at once with a 
gorgeously hilted scimitar, which hung near, for I did not wish to 
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talk about it then, and so escaped further remark. From the armoury 
we went to the picture-gallery, where I found a good many pictures 
had been added to the collection. They were all new, and mostly 
brilliant in colour. I was no judge, but I could not help feeling how 
crude and harsh they looked beside the mellowed tints of the paint- 
ings, chiefly portraits, amongst which they had been introduced. 

‘‘ Horrid !—aren’t they?” said Clara, as if she divined my 
thoughts ; but I made no direct reply, unwilling to offend Mrs. 
Wilson. 

When we were once more on horseback, and walking across the 
grass, my companion was the first to speak. 

“Did you ever see such daubs!”’ she said, making a wry face as 
at something sour enough to untune her nerves. ‘‘ Those new pictures 
are simply frightful. Any one of them would give me the jaundice in 
a week, if it were hung in our drawing-room.” 

‘“‘T can’t say I admire them,” I returned. ‘ And at all events they 
ought not to be on the same walls with those stately old ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

‘‘Parvenus,” said Clara. ‘‘ Quite in their place. Pure Manchester 
taste—educated on calico-prints.” 

‘‘If that is your opinion of the family, how do you account for 
their keeping everything so much in the old style? They don’t seem 
to change anything.” 

‘* All for their own honour and glory! The place is a testimony to 
the antiquity of the family of which they are a shoot run to seed— 
and very ugly seed too! It’s enough to break one’s heart to think of 
such a glorious old place in such hands. Did you ever see young 
Brotherton ?” 

‘“‘ T knew him a little at college. He’s a good-looking fellow.” 

‘Would be, if it weren’t for the bad blood in him. That comes 
out unmistakably. He's vulgar.” 

‘*‘ Have you seen much of him then ?” 

“Quite enough. I never heard him say anything vulgar, or, saw 
him do anything vulgar, but vulgar he is, and vulgar is every one of 
the family. A man who is always aware of how rich he will be, and 
how good-looking he is, and what a fine match he would make, 
would look vulgar lying in his coffin.” 

‘‘ You are positively caustic, Miss Coningham.” 

“If you saw their house in Cheshire! But blessings be on the 
place !—it’s the safety-valve for Moldwarp Hall. The natural 
Manchester passion for novelty and luxury finds a vent there, other- 
wise they could not keep their hands off it ; and what was best would 
be sure to go first. Corchester House ought to be secured to tho 
family by Act of Parliament.” 

‘* Have you been to Corchester then ?” 

‘*I was there for a week once.” 

** And how did you like it ?” 
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“Not at all. I was not comfortable. I was always feeling too 
well bred. You never saw such colours in your life. Their drawing- 
rooms are quite a happy family of the most quarrelsome tints.” 

“ How ever did they come into this property?” 

“‘ They're of the breed somehow—a long way off though. Shouldn't 
I like to set a new claimant come up and oust them after all! They 
haven't had it above five-and-twenty years, or so. Wouldn't you?” 

‘The old man was kind to me once.” 

“ How was that? I thought it was only through Mrs. Wilson 
you knew anything of them.” 

I told her the story of the apple. 

** Well I do rather like old Sir Giles,’ she said, when I had done. 
‘** There's a good deal of the rough country gentleman about him. 
He's a better man than his son, anyhow. Sons will succced fathers 
though, unfortunately.” 

“I don’t care who may succeed him, if only I could get back my 
sword. It’s too bad with an armoury like that to take my one little 
ewe-lamb from me.” 

Here I had another story to tell. After many interruptions in the 
way of questions from my listener, I ended it with the words— 

** And—will you believe me ?—I saw the sword hanging in that 
armoury this afternoon—close by that splendid hilt I pointed out to 
you.” 

** How could you tell it among so many ?”’ 

‘Just as you could tell that white creature from this brown one. 
I know it, hilt and scabbard, as well as a human face.” 

‘“* As well as mine, for instance ?” 

“TIT am surer of it than I was of you this morning. It hasn't 
changed like you.” 

Our talk was interrupted by the appearance of a gentleman on 
horseback approaching us. I thought at first it was Clara’s father, 
setting out for home, and coming to bid us good-bye; but I soon saw 
I was mistaken. Not however until he came quite close, did I 
recognize Geoffrey Brotherton. He took off his hat to my companion, 
and reined in his horse. 

“Are you going to give us in charge for trespassing, Mr. Brother- 
ton ?”’ said Clara. 

‘‘T should be happy to take you in charge on any pretence, Miss 
Coningham. This is indeed an unexpected pleasure.” 

Here he looked in my direction. 

“Ah!” he said, lifting his eyebrows, ‘‘I thought I knew the old 
horse! What a nice cob you've got, Miss Coningham!” 

He had not chosen to recognize me, of which I was glad, for I 
hardly knew how to order my behaviour to him. I had forgotten 
nothing. But, ill as I liked him, I was forced to confess that he had 
greatly improved in appearance—and manners too, notwithstanding 
his behaviour was as supercilious as ever to me. 
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“Do you call her a cob, then?” said Clara. ‘‘I should never 
have thought of calling her a cob.—She belongs to Mr. Cumber- 
mede.” 

‘‘ Ah!” he said again, arching his eyebrows as before, and looking 
straight at me as if he had never seen me in his life. 

I think I succeeded in looking almost unaware of his presence. At 
least so I tried to look, feeling quite thankful to Clara for defending 
my mare: to hear her called a cob was hateful to me. After listening 
to a few more of his remarks upon her, made without the slightest 
reference to her owner, who was not three yards from her side, Clara 
asked him, in the easiest manner— 

‘“‘ Shall you be at the county ball?” 

“When is that?” 

“Next Thursday.” 

«‘ Are you going ?” 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘Then will you dance the first waltz with me?” 

‘‘No, Mr. Brotherton.” 

‘Then I am sorry to say I shall be in London.” 

‘‘ When do you rejoin your regiment ?” 

“Oh! I've got a month's leave.” 

‘‘ Then why won't you be at the ball?” 

‘‘ Because you won't promise me the first waltz.” 

‘‘ Well—rather than the belles of Minstercombe should—ring their 
sweet changes in vain, I suppose I must indulge you.” 

‘* A thousand thanks,” he said, lifted his hat, and rode on. 

My blood was in a cold boil—if the phrase can convey an idea. 
Clara rode on homewards without looking round, and I followed, 
keeping a few yards behind her, hardly thinking at all, my very brain 
seeming cold inside my skull. 

There was small occasion as yet, some of my readers may think. 
I cannot help it—so it was. When we had gone in silence a couple 
of hundred yards or so, she glanced round at me with a quick sly half- 
look, and burst out laughing. I was by her side in an instant: her 
laugh had dissolved the spell that bound me. But she spoke first. 

“Well, Mr. Cumbermede?”’ she said, with a slow interrogation. 

‘“‘ Well, Miss Coningham ?” I rejoined, but bitterly, I suppose. 

‘‘ What's the matter ?” she retorted sharply, looking up at me, full 
in the face, whether in real or feigned anger I could not tell. 

‘“‘ How could you talk of that fellow as you did, and then talk so to 
him ?” 

‘‘ What right have you to put such questions tome? Iam not 
aware of any intimacy to justify it.” 

‘Then I beg your pardon. But my surprise remains the same.” 

‘* Why, you silly boy !”’ she returned, laughing aloud, ‘‘ don’t you 
know he is, or will be, my feudal lord. I am bound to be polite to 
him. What would become of poor grandpapa if I were to give 
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him offence? Besides, I have been in the house with him for a 
week. He’s not a Crichton; but he dances well. Are you going to 
the ball?” 

“IT never heard of it. I have not for weeks thought of any- 
thing but—but—my writing, till this morning. Now I fearI shall 
find it difficult to return to it. It looks ages since I saddled the 
mare!” 

‘* But if you’re ever to be an anthor, it won't do to shut yourself 
up. You ought to see as much of the world as you can. I should 
strongly advise you to go to the ball.” 

“«T would willingly obey you—but—but—I don’t know how to get 
a ticket.” 

“Oh! if you would like to go, papa will have much pleasure in 
managing that. I will ask him.” 

“I’m much obliged to you,” I returned. ‘I should enjoy seeing 
Mr. Brotherton dance.” 

She laughed again, but it was an oddly constrained laugh. 

‘* It’s quite time I were at home,” she said, and gave the mare the 
rein, increasing her speed as we approached the house. Before I 
reached the little gate, she had given her up to the gardener who had 
been on the look out for us. 

‘* Put on her own saddle, and bring the mare round at once, please,” 
I called to the man, as he led her and the horse away together. 

‘Won't you come in, Wilfrid?” said Clara kindly and seriously. 

‘No, thank you,” I returned ; for I was full of rage and jealousy. 
To do myself justice, however, mingled with these was pity that such 
a girl should be so easy with sucha man. But I could not tell her 
what I knew of him. Even if I could have done so, I dared not; for 
the man who shows himself jealous must be readily believed capable 
of lying, or at least misrepresenting. 

‘‘ Then I must bid you good evening,” she said, as quietly as if we 
had been together only five minutes. ‘I am so much obliged to you 
for letting me ride your mare !”’ 

She gave me a half-friendly, half-stately little bow, and walked 
into the house. In a few moments the gardener returned with the 
mare, and I mounted and rode home in anything but a pleasant mood. 
Having stabled her, I roamed about the fields till it was dark, 
thinking for the first time in my life I preferred woods to open grass. 
When I went in at length I did my best to behave as if nothing 
had happened. My uncle must, however, have seen that something 
was amiss, but he took no notice, for he never forced or even led up 
to confidences. I retired early to bed, and passed an hour or two of 
wretchedness, thinking over everything that had happened—the one 
moment calling her a coquette, and the next ransacking a fresh 
corner of my brain to find fresh excuse for her. At length I was 
able to arrive at the conclusion that I did not understand her, and 
having given in so far, I soon fell asleep. 
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Tuerr is a country workhouse, situated somewhere between Lambeth 
and Launceston, noted for the liberality and completeuess of all its 
arrangements. The allowance of bread to the inmates is a quarter 
of an ounce more per diem than in any neighbouring workhouse, and 
the same startling beneticence is practised with the “skilly.” True, 
they receive two ounces less meat per week than the indigent occu- 
pents of most similar institutions ;—but then, the extravagant allow- 
ance of cheap bread and “ skilly!” The guardians of this enchanting 
paradise for paupers are an estimable body of gentlemen. I know 
them well, and have that profound respect for them which right- 
minded, right-thinking individuals must have for all exalted personages. 
I have known them, on occasions, to spend the money of the rate- 
payers with the most charming simplicity, and in utter ignorance of 
the cold world’s views of “business,” and to treat with unmitigated 
contempt the clamouring of misguided, unfeeling, and uninformed 
radicals for ‘* economy.” 

By an act of especial favour, I was allowed to be present at the 
ordinary weekly mecting of these much maligned gentlemen, and I 
entered the board-room with a feeling of awe akin to that we always 
experience on entering an ancient abbey, a venerable church, or a 
prison. The board-room is a long and lofty apartment, divided into 
two equal parts, cach having a separate entrance. The upper portion 
is a sort of platform, richly carpeted, and, surrounding a long table 
standing upon this eminence, are easy-chairs with horse-hair cushions. 
At the top and bottom of the table are the seats of the chairman and 
vice-chairman. On the walls were hanging portraits of several im- 
posing and virtuous-looking past-chairmen of the Board—to most of 
which, judging physiognomically, the lines of Southey might have 
been appropriately appended :— 

“He, I warrant him, 
Believed no other gods than those of the Creed ; 
Bowed to no idols, but his money bags ; 
Swore no false oaths, except at the custom-house ; 
Kept the Sabbath idle ; built a monument 
‘lo honour his dead father ; did no murder; 
Was too old-fashioned for adultery ; 
Never picked pockets; never bore false witness ; 
And never, with that all-commanding wealth, 
Coveted hia neighbour's house, nor ox, nor ass.” 


The lower part of the room was devoted, at the time of our entrance, 
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to the use of the clerk and the relieving-oflicers, and some five or six 
of the latter were present, going through their books and accounts. 
Near the clerk’s desk was a bar, before which the prisoners—no, no, 
the paupers, were customarily brought with fear and trembling into 
the dreadful presence of their high and mighty betters, to hear their 
sentence pronounced. 

Several shivering paupers were waiting outside in the cold entrance- 
hall at ten o'clock, the hour of meeting, but only a few guardians 
were prescnt—some three or four, who I noticed fussily canvassed 
their brother guardians as they dropped in. At a quarter to eleven 
they mustered pretty strongly; for a sharp contest was expected at 
eleven, that being about the time when would be discussed the question 
as; to who should be the relieving-officer for No. 5 district, in the 
place of the late unfortunate functionary, whom the Poor-Law Board 
had cruelly discharged for tbe trifling and excusable errors of 
embezzlement and forgery —the guardians themselves having pre- 
viously declined to dismiss or prosecute the man, on the extremely 
probable ground that he had meant only to borrow the money for a 
few years, and would, most likely, if allowed to remain in office at his 
present low salary of one hundred and twenty pounds per annum, 
besides pickings from provision contractors, &c., repay it when he 
came into the enjoyment of his fortune of thirty pounds, just “ given, 
deviséd, and bequeathed" to him by an uncle, a horse-dealer, who 
two years before was a bankrupt, and who was expected by the wise 
guardians to die in the course of a twelvemonth ; but not being exceed- 
ingly aged—forty, I think—the heartless Poor-Law Board refused to 
sanction the resolution continuing the man in the service, and per- 
emptorily ordered his dismissal. After hurling defiance at her 
Majesty’s Poor-Law Board, and after having been grossly insulted by 
her Majesty’s Poor-Law Board insisting upon its injunction being 
obeyed, it was ultimately, reluctantly, resolved to advertise for another 
relieving-officer for district No. 5. As I hinted just now, there was 
a considerable attendance of guardians on the present occasion, as, 
indeed, there always is on “‘ patronage-days,” and the business was 
commenced by the chairman taking his chair, the vice-chairman his 
chair, and the guardians their chairs. Scanty minutes of the previous 
meeting were hurriedly read by the clerk and hurriedly signed by the 
chairman, who, being busily engaged in signing a lot of cheques, very 
likely knew as much of the matter to which he attached his signature 
as the members of Parliament of the petitions ordered to lie ‘* on the 
table.” 

The chairman was a very fat clergyman, the vice-chairman was a 
very thin clergyman, the former being so corpulent that when elected 
to his present office a new chair had to be expressly provided for 
him, the old one not being sufficiently capacious to hold his huge 
form. His face ever wore a dark purple hue, probably because of his 
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asceticism, although some ill-natured people insinuated that he was 
more ascitic than aseetic. Dy what rule, if any, he was chosen pre- 
sident of that august assembly we have been unable to discover, 
certainly not for his fitness for the office. He was slovenly in dress, 
offensively pompous in manner, even towards his colleagues, and 
undignified in everything. Notwithstanding that he was a great 
stammerer, he was continually trying to crack jokes, but miserably 
failed in the attempt; and, although one or two members of the Board 
dutifully laughed at the jokes, several others undutifully laughed at 
the joker. He was a prime fellow, any one could see that, and when 
on being introduced to him he offered me, with the greatest con- 
descension, a single finger to shake, I was enraptured. 

The vice-chairman was a withered dandy,‘ with false black hair, 
false white teeth, false grey whiskers, a false right leg, and—so some 
said—a false bad heart, although his appearance would lead you to 
suppose him own brother to that identical saint of whom it was said— 


“When he was cold, in licu of a surtout 
The good man would wrap himself up in his virtue,” 


and feel comfortably warm on all such occasions. We need scarcely 
say that he was an ardent advocate of economy, and a steadfast 
believer in cooked statistics. 

The guardians are scarcely worth particularising: you meet their 
counterparts in the board-room of most rural unions. One benevolent- 
looking brewer, one cow-keeper, two butchers, two shoemakers, one 
baker, three publicans, who would be able to read a few of the poor- 
laws and regulations after twelve months’ tuition, two more clergy- 
men, who, being neighbours, and having nothing else to do, were 
always quarrelling, half-a-dozen farmers, who murdered the Queen’s 
English, three market gardeners, ditto, one coal merchant, a couple 
of grocers, the same number of builders, several ‘“ gentlemen ”— 
retired shopkeepers principally, who had probably made their money 
by long prices, short measure, light weight, and heavy adulteration— 
and one dissenting deacon, who appeared very grave, and very rest- 
less, and very uncomfortable. 

After a desultory conversation, the principal business of the day 
was introduced, and at the request of the chairman every one but the 
guardians was ordered out of the room. On our being readmitted, 
the defaulting relieving-oflicer was called before the board, and com- 
plimented upon the fadmirable manner in which he had discharged 
his duties. They were loth, exceedingly loth, to part with him, and 
the guardians had just decided upon presenting him with a substantial 
token of their approbation. The chairman then, in a speech meant 
to be facetious, presented him with a purse of one hundred sovereigns. 
The unfortunate creature of adverse circumstances replied, with tears 
in his eyes, that so long as he possessed and merited the good opinion 
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and esteem of the generous guardians, he should be perfectly satisfied 
that his conduct was irreproachable. 

‘We think it right to inform you,” said the vice-chairman, “ that 
the Poor-Law Board, on being applied to respecting the unlucky affair 
which deprives the guardians of your valuable services, advised us 
to prosecute you, and on our replying that we declined to do anything 
of the sort—not only because of your general good character, but 
also because a majority of us are of opinion that in signing the baker's 
receipts and withholding the money from him and another tradesman, 
you meant nothing dishonourable—I say that on declining to pro- 
secute, the ‘Poor-Law Board commanded, really commanded us— 
however ridiculous it may appear—to dismiss you instantly.” 

‘‘ Like their impudence to dictate to us,” sneered the chairman. 

‘‘Of course you will be required to refund the money as soon as 
you can,” remarked the vice. 

‘“‘T shall be able to pay it now, sir,” snivelled the delinquent, 
‘‘ through the great kindness of the noble-hearted guardians.” 

‘‘ Just so, although we are afraid you will suffer by the loss of your 
situation.” 

“Yes, sir, I shall, sir; but you are very kind, gentlemen all.” 

‘‘T should think so,” muttered the discontented dissenting deacon. 

“¢To our last letter,” said another guardian, ‘‘ the Poor-Law Board 
returns answer that it thinks we are greatly to blame for not pro- 
secuting you.” 

‘‘Nonsense; the Poor-Law Board is a humbug,” growled an im- 
patient farmer. ‘Hang the Poor-Law Board.” 

“Tf we have done wrong, it has been an error, nothing more,” 
whined another. 

‘If we have erred, we have erred on the side of mercy,” piously 
observed the chairman, with whom this sentence, with occasional 
slight alterations, was a favourite remark. 

‘‘ Hear, hear!” sighed several of the noble-hearted. 

‘“‘T think you may now go,” said the chairman to the late relieving- 
officer ;—“‘ time presses.” 

‘‘ Yes, we think you may go,” echoed the vice-chairman. 

And, uttering fervent prayers for the future welfare of his muni- 
ficent and magnificent patrons, the ill-treated, discharged officer tear- 
fully took the hint, the money, and his departure. 

‘‘The next business,’’ remarked the chairman, on the information 
of the clerk, “is the election of a relieving-officer in place of the 
unfortunate }man who has just quitted the board-room. For the 
information of those gentlemen who were absent last week, and this 
day fortnight, the clerk had better read the advertisement soliciting 
applications for the post.” 

The clerk hereupon read the following :— 
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‘6 BLANK UNION. 


‘“‘The Guardians of the Blank Union require the services of a 
relieving-officer for No. 5 district, and will proceed with the election 
of a suitable person on the 15th instant. An unmarried man, or a 
man without encumbrance preferred. Persons desiring the appoint- 
ment must send their applications, together with testimonials of 
ability, &c., to me at my office on or before the 14th instant. The 
person appointed must not be under twenty-five years of age nor 
over forty-five, and must be able to keep his books and accounts in 
the manner prescribed by the Poor-Law Board. Salary £80 per 
annum, with prospect of an increase. Security required. Candidates 
must attend at the union workhouse at eleven o'clock on the day of 
election, Thursday, the 15th instant. No application will be received 
after ten minutes to four on the afternoon of Wednesday the 14th 
instant. 

‘“* By order of the Board, 
‘¢ Son Soave, Cleri:.”’ 


This advertisement tempted no less than nineteen men of divers 
sorts and conditions to compete for the prize; and their applications, 
with numerous testimonials, the clerk laid upon the table for the con- 
sideration of the guardians, not one of whom looked at them. Each 
of the noble-hearted had previously made up his mind for whom to 
vote, and as there had been an active and very vigorous canvass, 
both by the candidates themselves and by special friends and guardians 
on their behalf, only the three most likely applications were read. 
The names of all were read by the chairman :— 

‘‘John Jones—no proposer.” ‘Thomas Smith—no proposer ;” 
and so down the list until he read the name of Richard Robinson, 
when there was a slight movement of expectation, and one of 
the guardians representing the agricultural interest, briefly proposed 
him as a fit and proper person for the post of relieving-officer. 
Richard Robinson was verbosely seconded by a representative of 
the shoemaking interest. One of the publicans proposed that John 
Brown be appointed; and one of the market-gardeners seconded 
the proposal. One of the clergymen submitted, amid cries of ‘ Hear, 
hear!” ‘* He’s the man!” &c., for consideration and election the name 
of William Williams; and a second publican said, ‘‘I seconds it.” 
The contest therefore lay between Messrs. Robinson, Brown, and 
Williams, and the guardians were invited to state what they knew 
of each of these gentlemen, and the relations were both amusing 
and instructive—amusing the different estimates of character; in- 
structive the lives, virtues, and failings of the three. 

“I knows Richard Robinson,” said Mr. Mangold, his proposer. 
‘“‘T’'ve known him for a dozen years, about. Let me see now, is it 
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quite a dozen years? I am sure I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, but 
I remember the first time I ever saw him was when he comed to my 
house to buy a sack of ’taters. He’s a ‘tater merchant, and he sells 
a mighty lot of ’taters, that he does, and no mistake—ten sacks a 
week, I should think. A most worthy and respectable man, gents ; 
got a hoss and cart, and keeps a pig; a steady, sober, deserving man, 
Mr. Chairman, never saw him drunk but once in my life.” 

‘* Was he quite drunk, Mr. Mangold?” inquired the chairman. 

“T’m almost afeard as how he was, sir; but I think ’twas excusable. 
You see, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, he’d been to market and 
bought a lot of ’taters amazin’ cheap, so he gets a glass on the 
strength of it, and a-comin’ home he sees some ducks a-swimmin’ on 
the river, and he was so good-tempered, and felt so benevolent and 
foolhardy like, that he says to hisself, says he, ‘ Poor critters, says 
he, ‘they'll all be drownded, poor things, I'll save ’em,’ and splash 
he went into the water arter ‘em, and if it hadn’t been for Bill 
Tomkins and Jack Wilkins, as were coming by at the time, I wouldn't 
answer for the consekences. I come by just as they was a-takin’ 
him home, but I haven't seen him drunk sence.” 

“TI should like to know what politics he is,” said a stumpy man, 
with hair like a blacking-brush. 

‘‘ Same as myself,” replied Mr. Mangold. 

‘Blue ?” 

** Yes, blue.” 

‘Then he won't suit me.” And drop went the little man into his 
chair, like a shot. 

“I don’t think we can import politics into the election,” the chair- 
man ruled; ‘though I, for one, do not see why any guardian present 
should not ask whatever question he thinks proper.” 

‘* Hear, hear!” from all parties. 

“I imagine, Mr. Chairman,” said the seconder of Mr. Robinson, 
“that Mr. Stumpy isn’t everybody.” Here the speaker gazed 
triumphantly at the meeting, as if challenging and defying contradic- 
tion. ‘ My friend Mr. Stumpy thinks he won't suit us because he's 
a blue. Mr. Stumpy should know, Mr. Chairman—and,.if he doesn’t, 
he’s old enough, and ought to—that a man may be a good relieving- 
officer, and yet be a blue.” 

‘* Impossible!” said Mr. Stumpy scornfuily. 

‘*No, no!” roared a chorus of guardians. 

‘Yes, yes!” roared another chorus. 

‘*No, no!” repeated the blue faction. 

“Yes, yes!” reiterated the buff party. 

And all the blue guardians jumped to their feet, and all the buff 
guardians jumped to theirs, and the members of each section stood 
scowling at their opponents, speechless from passion. 

‘‘ Really, gentlemen,” said the chairman, who was too heavy to 
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jump from his seat, but managed after a great deal of groaning and 
exertion to gain his feet ; ‘‘ really, gentlemen, this conduct is perfectly 
absurd. I shall leave the chair unless order is at once restored. We 
shall get as disreputable a name as the St. Pancake’s guardians, 
gentlemen, if you do not control your passions.” 

‘Passion!’ exclaimed several guardians, recovering their speech. 

“TI hope you don’t mean to say that I was in a passion, Mr. Chair- 
man,” said an ardent buflite, the perspiration trickling from his fore- 
head. 

“Nor I! norI!” cried a dozen voices. 

‘“‘Now that harmony is restored we will proceed with the business. 
Let us conduct our meetings respectably and peaceably, and if we 
err, let us err on the side of charity. Has any guardian anything 
further to say on behalf of Richard Robinson? No. All you who 
think that Richard Robinson is a fit and proper person for the 
relieving-officership of No. 5 district will please signify the same’in the 
usual manner.” 

Eighteen hands were held up. 

“On the contrary.” Twenty hands were shown. 

“It is decided by a majority of two that Richard Robinson is not 
a fit and proper person for the office of relieving-officer for No. 5 
district.” 

Several of Richard Robinson's friends here took their departure. 

“The next name proposed is that of John Brown. We shall be 
glad to know something about him.” 

‘“‘ Well, gentlemen,” said the publican, his proposer, “I’ve known 
Mr. Brown for the last ten years, and he’s a man as ’as seen better 
days, gentlemen. Well, ten years ago, gentlemen, when I first knew 
him, he was a tip-top sawyer, gentlemen; lavender-coloured kid 
gloves, gentlemen ; white hat with a black band, gentlemen ; and he 
smoked scented cigars by the dozen, gentlemen. Well, he couldn't, 
I suppose, gentlemen, keep up all this without money, gentle- 
men x 

“‘T don’t see, Mr. Chairman,” interrupted Mr. Stumpy, “that all 
this rigmarole has anything to do with the matter in hand. I vote 
that we proceed.” 

The attention of Mr. Brown's proposer was then called to the 
question before the meeting, [several of the guardians who usually 
dined at one o’clock being unusually vociferous. 

“‘ Well, gentlemen, I leave Mr. Brown in your hands, gentlemen; 
he’s a man, gentlemen, as ‘as known better days, gentlemen; he’s got 
a wife and seven children, gentlemen; and what I say is he ought to be 
supported, gentlemen.” 

“‘Mr. Chairman,” said Mr. Stumpy, “with your permission I 
should like to ask one question. Is the man Brown_buff or blue ?” 

Said the proposer, ‘I rather think he’s a blue.” 
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“Then I’m sure he won't do,” rejoined Mr. Stumpy, rhyming 
instead of reasoning. 

‘“* Mr. Chairman,” said the market-gardener who had seconded the 
nomination of Mr. John Brown, ‘ before we dismiss this case I think 
we ought to give it great consideration. Mr. Brown, as before 
observed, is the father of seven children; and as that eminent man, 
Lord Bacon—who, I believe, lives at St. Albans—said the other day 
in one of his speeches printed in a book I was looking at the other 
day, that he that hath a wife and several children has given a fortune 
to hospitals. Now, sir, in the present day we want men who can 
give fortunes to hospitals ee 

‘Sir, sir,” said one of the clergymen, closing a book over which 
he had been trying to sleep, ‘I must protest against this murdering 
of my Lord Bacon.” 

This was cnough for the poor market-gardener. He thought he 
had unwittingly committed some great crime, as indeed he had, and 
he sat down utterly discomfited. 

A red-faced guardian here interposed, and suggested that John 
Brown should be tried for a month, and if he performed the duties to 
the satisfaction of the clerk, his appointment to be permanent. 

“Is he a teetotaller?”’ quietly inquired a red-nosed gentleman, 
sitting near the end of the table. 

‘* Certainly not,” replied the publican, his proposer. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the red-nosed man, ‘‘ to my positive 
knowledge John Brown has been intoxicated no less than three times 
during the past month. Can we wonder, then, that the promoters 
and upholders of the diabolical liquor-traffic should come here and 
openly propose, as a fit and proper person for the office of relieving- 
officer for No. 5 district—a district where poverty, drunkenness, 
vice, and crime abound—where disease, in consequence of the atro- 
cious liquor-traffic, is making hideous strides—a man who once 
used to wear fine clothes and lavender-coloured kid-gloves, and lost 
them all through drink—that vile and wretched drink, which makes 
millions miserable—which saps the foundation of man’s constitution, 
and the constitution of the state—which fills our hospitals and prisons 
with its deluded victims—which causes lunatic-wards and workhouses 
to be built and supported at the cost of the abstaining ratepeyers— 
which sucks the life-blood of its votaries—-which murders millions 
upon millions of men, women, and helpless children—which, like the 
deadly Upas-tree, poisons its thousands, and makes John Brown 
drunk—I say, Mr. Chairman i 

‘* Question! question!” bellowed the publicans and their adherents, 
little prepared for this amazing display of oratory. 

‘I think this is the question,” replied the red-nosed man. ‘If 
you would discuss it, instead of sitting here talking about such a 
petty matter as the appointment of a relieving-officer for No. 5 dis- 
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trict, when such immense numbers of your fellow-creatures are yearly 
sent by the devil’s drink to lunatic-asylums, to workhouses, to prisons, 
to hell !” 

‘‘ Would that he were there too!’ whispered the chairman, for the 
amusement of those nearest him. 

‘‘T therefore move, Mr. Chairman, that we go no further into this 
affair to-day. The nominee of a publican !—never, never!” 

The one-o’clock diners, who were a majority of the Board, and had 
nearly all decided to vote for William Williams, cried ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
while one or two fussy gentlemen, who had not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of airing their eloquence, sprang to their feet, shouting, “ Mr. 
Chairman! Mr. Chairman!” 

“‘ Those who are in favour of John Brown will please signify the 
same in the usual manner.” 

‘“‘T protest, Mr. Chairman,” said one of the fussy ones—a big man 
with a little voice, and who looked like an overgrown schoolboy— 
“T protest against the claims of any man for your suffrages, even 
such a man as John Brown, a political opponent, being shelved in 
this illegal, unjust, ungentlemanly, and unconstitutional manner. We 
have our liberties, gentlemen, which we will guard with jealous care ; 
we have our privileges, gentlemen, which we will protect with every 
precious drop of blood in our veins ; we have our Magna Charta, our 
Bill of Rights, our Habeas Corpus, and our Catholic Emancipation. We 
have our Reform Bill, our Household Suffrage, our Free Trade, and our 
Glorious Future. We have our liberty of speech, of thought, of action. 
We have our free press—that power which goes hand-in-hand with 
all great improvements, with all religious progress, all political, social, 
and moral progress—that potent agent by which kings become slaves 
and slaves kings. I say, gentlemen, when we see all this, and when 
we see at the head of the government of this mighty country the most 
enlightened statesman that ever formed a Cabinet” (cries of ‘‘ Bosh!” 
“Humbug!” &.); ‘and see him surrounded by the most gifted, the 
most sensible, the most patriotic, the most self-sacrificing men of the 
day” (‘* Sit down! sit down!” “ Move!” &c.) ‘‘I say, Mr. Chairman, 
it is time we wasted no time in words, in making speeches, or in 
discussing the merits of a blue obstructive, but proceed with the 
business for which we are called together, namely, the choosing of a 
fit and proper person to represent this great and himportant constitu- 
ency—I—I—mean a fit and proper person for the himportant hoffice 
of relieving-officer for district No. 5. I should like to go on, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, but time compels me to go off. Busi- 
ness and election matters require my presence and attendance else- 
where; but you may rely upon me, gentlemen, that whenever this 
great, this himportant, this majestic, this constitutional country 
demands my humble services, I shall, regardless of personal consi- 
derations, place them at the disposal of that Aintellectual, henlightened, 
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noble-hearted, patriotic, and hable statesman at the head of the most 
popular government ever in office since the days when that mighty 
monarch, Julius Cesar, invaded the happy homes of the skin-clad 
Britons.” 

This harangue was received with great favour by the shoe-making 
and market-gardening interests, who wondered why such a talented 
man had been overlooked in the formation of that Cabinet of “all 
the talents” he had so highly eulogized. The orator made a hasty 
exit, leaving his auditors, the clergymen perhaps excepted, in a state 
of delight and admiration. Many dissatisfied blue guardians would 
have insisted upon proceeding further with John Brown's candidature 
had not the one o'clock diners created such a din as drowned their 
discordant voices. For a minute or two both parties stood shouting 
‘¢ Mr. Chairman! Mr. Chairman!”’ and abusing each other ; and while 
they were ‘fighting it out,” ‘Mr. Chairman’”’ pulled from his 
pockets a sandwich case and a small bottle of sherry, and quietly 
enjoyed the contents of both until order was restored, when a quiet- 
looking, soft-speaking gentleman proposed that William Williams 
should be the relieving-officer for No. 5 district, which propo- 
sition was quietly seconded, as quietly put to the meeting, and as 
quietly declared carried unanimously. 

Subsequently, I mentioned to one of the ex oficio guardians that I 
thought nearly all of them had made up their minds beforehand for 
whom to vote. 

** So we had.” 

“But respecting the men not nominated, and whose testimonials 
were not even read, were they all worse than the favoured three 
proposed and seconded ?” 

‘*‘Certainly not. Ten of them, to my certain knowledge, would 
fill the situation better than either of the three.” 

“ Why, then, were they not proposed ?” 

‘‘ Because, not being sufficiently known to the guardians, they had 
no chance of success.” 

“If I were one of the guardians, I should consider it my duty to 
support the best man.” 

‘Ah! you don’t know much of the guardians. The best man! 
That is good. Yes, yes, the best man—you would; the guardians 
wouldn't.” 

‘* But as a matter of honesty, of justice to the poor and the rate- 
payers——”’ 

‘¢ That sounds very well; but it isn’t human nature, at least it 
isn’t the human nature of guardians, to do anything of the sort. 
Suppose for a moment that you are a candidate for an office under 
them. You print your circulars and testimonials—written copies 
the guardians dislike—and send them by post to each member of the 
Board. You subsequently call upon them, and solicit the favour of 
their support. You point to your qualifications and testimonials 
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of ability for the office to men you /mow are your inferiors in every- 
thing, except the one thing—money. Why, sir, if you were an 
angel from heaven, you would have no chance. What care they for 
ability and testimonials? This is the candidate’s only successful 
method of proceeding—Seek an early interview with each of the 
guardians ; tell them, with tears in your eyes, that you have lost a 
heap of money by betting on horse-racing, on cock-fighting, by gam- 
bling, drunkenness, and other vices ; but that now you are an altered 
man, and wish to be employed for ever and ever as the humble and 
faithful servant of the enlightened and noble-hearted guardians. Be 
all things to all men, a blue to the blues, and a buff to the buffs. 
For a month or two go regularly to church every Sunday morning. to 
the Baptist Bible-class every Sunday afternoon, to the Congregational 
chapel every Sunday evening, to the Wesleyan love-feast afterwards, 
and to various prayer-meetings during the week. The brotherly 
love existing between the different denominations prevents the 
Churchman from communicating with the Baptist, and the Congre- 
gationalist with the Wesleyan; and so the candidate becomes known 
to the great men of all parties, who strongly recommend him to the 
guardians of their own persuasion, and eventually the smoothest- 
faced hypocrite, by fawning, flattering, and lying, earries the day. 
Our officers, as a rule, are lazy, well-fed, well-paid, ignorant, impu- 
dent, heartless scoundrels, tyrannical to the poor, and servile to the 
rich.” 

“What do you consider the remedy for this undesirable state of 
affairs ?”’ 

“Kick nine-tenths of your present officers and guardians out, 
abolish the property qualification, make the office of guardian a more 
honourable one—something like your School-Board membership— 
and, instead of electing ignorant and unprincipled men, whose sole 
ambition is the paltry penny-wise-and-pound-foolish one of ‘“ keep- 
ing down the rates,” elect men of established probity, warm sym- 
pathies, and unblemished reputation. Until you do this, or some- 
thing like it, your Boards of Guardians will be—as they are now— 
petty perpetrators of jobbery, and little else.” 

These words, however unpalatable to several really worthy and 
honourable members of Boards of Guardians, are the words of one of 
themselves, and they certainly apply to the guardians of the Blank 
Union. It is hoped their application is not general. 

Directly after the election of the relieving-oflicer, a number of the 
guardians, having discharged the important duty for which they 
attended, noisily departed, and the general business was proceeded 
with—the business of pensioning the paupers—in other words, con- 
sidering their claims to relief, and the shape—in-door or out-door—in 
which that relief should be afforded. ; 

The first applicant brought before the guardians was a widow, 
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whose terror at being subjected to their close questioning was pitiable 
to behold. She was a decent, cleanly woman of fifty-five, and one, 
I should imagine, who had known better days:.! 

‘Your name’s Charlotte Lilly ?” sharply interrogated the clerk. 

“Yes, sir,” replied the widow, almost inaudibly, the tears starting 
to her eyes. 

‘‘Come, Mrs. Lilly,” said the chairman, ‘it’s not a bit of good 
your making this fuss. Thousands of better women than you have 
stood where you are now standing.” 

The widow made, no reply, but she held her head lower, the tears 
falling more freely. 

‘* Now then, woman,” said the vice-chairman, “‘ you won't get any 
relief at all if you waste the time of the guardians in this frivolous 
manner. Do you want relief or do you not ?” 

‘Oh yes, sir!” she replied, trying without success to dry her tears 
with her apron. 

“My good woman,” hoarsely croaked the chairman, “ pay attention 
to the guardians; they don’t mean to be unkind. If we err, we like 
to err on the side of mercy.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

‘‘ Haven't you any relatives in a position to maintain you?” 

“‘ Only one, sir.” 

“Oh!” cried several guardians simultaneously. 

‘* And where does he live ?” 

‘‘ Hammersmith, sir.” 

‘‘Indeed !” exclaimed the guardians, shaking their heads. 

“Ah!” observed both the chairman and the vice-chairman, wring- 
ing their hands. 

‘‘ What relation is he ?” 

‘‘ My late husband’s brother.” 

‘** Where do you propose to live?” 

‘* An old apprentice of my husband's has kindly offered me a room 
in his house, but he can’t afford to do more—he’s got a sick wife and 
eight children.” 

‘I suppose your husband left you some furniture. What have you 
done with it?” 

“*Sold most of the furniture, sir, to support him while he was ill; 
the little that was left I sold to buy mourning, sir.” 

‘‘ Mourning!” repeated the guardians in astonishment. 

‘* A poor person like you who is foolish enough to lavish money on 
mourning,” angrily vociferated the vice-chairman, ‘ought to starve. 
How dare you come here, woman, with good clothes like those you 
are now wearing? Sell them before you venture here again. I 
think, gentlemen, this is a case in which we cannot interfere.” 

‘Surely, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said one of the few quiet 
guardians—the coal-merchant—who had not, I believe, spoken before, 
‘you cannot believe the woman is to be blamed severely for purchas- 
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ing mourning on the death of her husband. ‘Twas undoubtedly a 
foolish act, but as I have received several letters from her neighbours, 
as well as from the vicar and churchwardens of the parish, recom- 
mending this as an exceptional and most deserving case, I beg to 
propose that she be allowed two shillings per week and a loaf.” 

“If we err, gentlemen,” remarked the chairman, “let us, as I 
just now observed, err on the side of mercy. I think she had better 
come into the house, where she will be allowed to wear the work- 
house dress only. Her present unsuitable attire could then be sold, 
and the proceeds applied to the cost of her maintenance. I think this 
is the best course to adopt, especially as we shall be repaid any out- 
lay. The clerk will see that the brother-in-law at Hammersmith pays 
all costs.” 

“‘T would rather die than go in the workhouse,” sobbed the poor 
creature. ‘My husband paid poor-rates for forty years, and I think 
that ought to be taken into consideration, gentlemen. Yes, I would 
rather die in the streets than live in the workhouse.” 

“Be quiet, woman; it’s not as you like, but as the guardians 
choose. Well, gentlemen, what shall we do in this case? It’s 
evident the woman has been very extravagant; but, if we err, let us err 
on the side of mercy. I therefore propose the workhouse as the 
proper place for her. No fear of squandering her money there.”” And 
the chairman looked blandly upon the guardians, some of whom 
grinned like baboons at this—to them—brilliant display of wit. 

“TI propose she have no relief at all,” sharply spoke the vice- 
chairman. ‘Our duty as guardians is very clear. We are all large 
ratepayers, and we must protect ourselves and our brother ratepayers 
from all and every attempt to impose on our good nature. I do not 
consider this a deserving case at all.” 

“‘ Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,” said one of the butchers, ‘‘I pro- 
pose a compromise ; and that is that she be allowed eighteenpence a 
week for a month, and then if found to be a very deserving object we 
can easily add another sixpence.” 

This suggestion seemed to meet with the approval of the majority 
of the guardians; so the other proposals were withdrawn, and the appli- 
cant left the dock with the caution ringing in her ears not to be extra- 
vagant with the eighteenpence or her out-door relief would be stopped 
altogether. Never shall I forget the forlorn widow's look of despair 
when she feebly replied, ‘‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” nor the glance of 
hatred she cast at the guardians as she shut the board-room door. 

A month or two afterwards the parish medical officer was severely 
censured by the Board for stating before the coroner that Charlotte 
Lilly was so perverse as to die, actually die, for want of food. 

Another case excited my interest. A little girl of nine or ten, good- 
looking and intelligent, appeared before the Board to claim relief for her 
sick mother. This was her second visit, the case having been remanded 
from the previous week at the request of the relieving-oflicer for the 
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purpose of inquiry, as the woman was unknown to him and the gnar- 
dians. She was a widow, and with her family of five young children 
lived in one room of a house situated in the filthiest street of tho 
whole union. The relieving-officer was called upon for his report, 
but he had no report to give. His district was a very large one, he 
said, and he had been so busy that he had been unable to attend to 
the matter; but he would be sure to do so in the course of a day or 
two. The clerk then told the child to come again the following week. 

““T’ve got to take back some vittles, sir.” 

** Next week, child, didn’t you hear ?”’ said the relieving-officcr. 

‘*¢ We haven’t had a morsel these two days!” cried the girl. 

** We can’t help that,” answered one of the guardians. 

‘* And, if you please, sir, mother’s dying.” 

**Can’t help that either,” remarked the same gentleman. 

“T'll give her a shilling. Will any one else give her another?” a 
new guardian asked, to the astonishment of the whole Board, which 
feeling of astonishment was speedily succeeded by one of mirth at this 
unlooked-for exhibition of private generosity. 

“If we err,” solemnly said the chairman, raising his eyes to the 
ceiling and his sherry to his lips, ‘‘ let us err on the side of mercy. 
Benevolence is a great and a beautiful virtue in a dark world ; by all 
means let Mr. Semple practise it.” 

No other coin was offered; so the solitary shilling was handed to 
the solitary child to take home to her mother, with an assurance that 
the relieving-officer would be certain to call the next day. 

Nearly a hundred cases required attention; and the guardians, being 
hungry, the last thirty or forty were despatched with great haste, rather 
more than a minute being allowed, on the average, for the considera- 
tion of each. The recipients of relief, I regret to say, did not, as a 
rule, seem so grateful and jubilant on receiving the joyful tidings of 
their undeserved pension as they ought to have been. 

Shortly before the relief business was coneluded the master of the 
workhouse popped his head in at the door, and informed the guardians 
that luncheon was ready, and at the earliest opportunity we sat down 
to a nice little spread, and some capital old ale. One or two gentle- 
men who occasionally suffered from pain in the stomach drank brandy 
and water or wine. I cannot answer for the guardians how they 
enjoyed the meal or why they called it luncheon.” I made a capital 
dinner. 

When we had finished we were each called upon to pay our share 
for the refreshment—the Poor-Law Board very properly prohibiting 
the guardians and their friends from feasting at the expense of the 
public. It was the cheapest dinner I ever paid for. I didn’t grumble 
at the charge, it was by no means excessive. Twopence was the sum. 
The food for reflection I obtained was worth double the money. 

I left the workhouse quite satisfied with the result of my visit. 

James Pirr. 
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Lonety I went by a highway-road track 
Threading a desolate level ; 

Leafless the hedges, the herbage lay black, 
Fit for swine flocks of the devil. 


Nothing less evil such pasture could tread : 
Drosses and dregs of the city 

Broad-cast abolished the clover, and spread 
In a vitriol scum without pity. 


Here they had flayed the field-faces for brick, 
Here the black sails of great mills 

Flapped round in ruins, despondently sick, 
Strident, rehearsing their ills. : 

Near them a woman sat making her moan, 
Deep in the slow-creeping glooms. 

A hedge at her back and her feet on a stone, 
Pale as a tenant of tombs. 


I was a penman without coin or birth, 
Chained to a desk with a quill. 

‘Nobody needs me the least upon earth, 
If I save her some one will. 


‘Some one I need to expect me at eve, 
Some one to love me of right, 

To drudge all the week for, that she may receive 
A pound more on Saturday night. 


‘A weed! well, no matter: the weed bloom is sweet. 
A stray! who am I to complain ? 

So only she love me, I'll kneel to her feet, 
Forgetting their highway stain. 


‘Who without scorn there had passed thee? Not one. 
Faded, O love, was thine eye. 

Frozen almost in the rain-blast alone, 
Cherish her, lest she may die.’ 
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Past rode a banker, his hat-brim was wide ; 
Sleek came a Levite in view, 

Crossed at a trot to the opposite side, 
Sniffing his tithe over-due. 


Knaves, let them go; their abhorrence is praise, 
Scorning that greatens my prize. 

Swine are these, folded with fat round their face ; 
Sweet, O my pearl, then arise. 


Let me recover this thing on my lips, 
Utterly mine, loved of none. 

Let my life cherish her dead finger tips ; 
Let my blood make her pulse run. 


Live for her only that she may have mirth, 
Derelict, waif of the night ; 

Birthright I’ve none like the choice of the earth ; 
Delicate things are their right. 


Firm in one counsel I builded my nest, 
Mine she is now, that was vile ; 

Utterly mine, what she was matters least, 
Let the world sneer, I can smile. 


Love I had need of, and ever so great 
Will to give love where I chose ; 

Training my fancy to baffle my fate, 
Perfect she seemed as a rose. 


Lovely I held her tho’ faded indeed, 
Queen of all wifedom and love ; 
On sweet delusion I feasted my need, 

Till my soul freshened and throve. 


Till a rich neighbour in mischievous play, 
Satyr and exquisite, chose 

Once like a lurcher to loiter my way, 
Feeling his track by his nose. 


Cried, ‘ Who is she, that this boor of a clerk 
Treasures so close in his nest ? 

Of all sweet birds flocking in to my ark 
Surely his ring-dove is best. 
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‘ Why should he smooth her sleek feathers alone, 
Why this monopoly claim ? 

Pipe to her, fowler, thy mellowest tone, 
"Tice her, then trample her tame.’ 


So to her ear he trilled poison, till she 
Said, ‘I am all that he sings ; 

Coarse is my master, plebeian ; but he 
Lovely, begotten of kings. 


‘ Will he not love me in houses of gold ? 
Hateful this hovel of clay, 

Here I sit penned like a sheep to my fold ; 
Shall I mope longer a day ? 


‘ New lover noble, my true lover strong, 
Make me thine own till we die. 
Let this old scarecrow to whom I belong 
Whistle, his cage-bird will fly. 
‘There you will wrap me in raiment and wreaths, 
Feed me with beautiful flowers, 
Days in this cabin are so many deaths, 
Ashes and fetters my hours. 


‘Chained to his desk my love, ragged indeed, 
Leans ; well, he loved me at least. 

Look at my lord on his wing-footed steed 
Chasing in crimson the beast. 


‘Is he not beautiful, utterly fair, 
Carelessly sweet his caress ? 

Is not my clerk out-at-elbows, threadbare, 
Pinching to buy me a dress ? 


‘ Kind enough always, poor indigent soul ! 
Ah! but that other, a god, 

Leads me, and loves me, and seems to control 
Life with a finger, a nod! 


‘Gray love, adieu! See, I wave you a hand! 
Drive on in patience your quill. 

Life to a bountiful river expand ; 
Here it ran cramped to a rill.’ 
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So, like a flash, she fled off to his towers, 
Over the river-wood there. 

Fed there awhile in his precinct of flowers 
Queen, and immortally fair. 


Lo, what befell in his palace of light ? 
Love in a week became pain. 

Till he cried, ‘ Pack thee out, wench, to the night, 
Rot in the ditch or the drain. 


‘Why, thon art ugly as Erebus seen 
Near, plain as death to my view ; 

Wasted thy cheek, and I thought thee a quecn, 
The other fool made such ado. 


‘Push her out hastily, night-chill begins ; 
Stifle her petulant breath. 

Forth as my scape-goat go freighted with sins: 
Crawl to the waters of death. 


‘ Wise-working Nature ordains me scot-free ; 
She for my sin dies; it’s well. 

She is no firstling of kids sent by me, 
Down salt dry reaches of hell. 


‘First ? no, nor last. ’Tis an excellent game ; 
This wise old world will have play. 

So it transfers to her shoulders the blame 
Out of a nobleman’s way. 


‘ World, on sweet hinges, run lightly and smooth, 
Feed us, the poor ones will pay ! 

Primest of pasturage beckon our tooth! 
Rot, thou jade, till the last day !’ 


Out she was pushed by a liv’ried fool, 
Watching her lest she should loiter. 

While my lord stept to the village girl-school, 
Thinking he’d best reconnoitre. 


So the tale runs, he has ruined my life, 
For a week's pastime, it’s clear. 

He, a great nobleman, covets my wife, 
Cleyk on a hundred a year. 





HANNAH. 
A Mobel. 


By tut AUTHOR or “Joun Hauirax, Gentleman.” 
—_—-o --— 
CHAPTER V. 


Miss Thelluson had always been lamentably deficient in the quality 
which is called ‘‘ respect of persons.” She tended her servant half 
the night through, as carefully as if poor Grace had been her personal 
friend, and a lady born. There was, indeed, much of the lady about 
the girl, which was Hannah’s great comfort in having her as nurse— 
a refinement of manner and feeling, and a fine sense of honour, not 
always found in her class. For since she had been mistress of a 
large house, and many servants, Miss Thelluson had discovered to her 
grief that, in these days, the moral standard of kitchen and parlour 
was not always the same. Still, in her nurse she had always comfort; 
and Grace, probably on account of this difference, or from other 
reasons—now patent enough—had seemed to dislike mixing much 
with the other servants. Her mistress could trust her thoroughly. 
She was, indeed, quite a personal friend—as every faithful servant 
ought to be. 

When the poor girl came to herself, she poured her whole sad story 
into her mistress’s patient ear. 

‘“‘T had no idea I was doing wrong—no, that I hadn’t!’’ moaned 
she. ‘‘ Two or three in our village had married their sister's husband. 
What can a poor working-man do when he is left with a lot of children, 
but get their aunt to come and look after them? And then, if she’s 
young, or indeed anyhow, people are sure to begin talking. Isn’t 
it better to stop their wicked tongues by marrying her at once, and 
making all right and comfortable? For they’re not comfortable—I 
wasn’t. And they're not real brother and sister, whatever master 
says. And I’m sure they can be married ; for there was our old squire, 
he married two sisters, and had two families—one all girls, the other 
boys. And the eldest son by the second marriage—young Mr. Melville 
—came in for the property, and is the squire now. And nobody ever 
said his mother wasn’t lawfully married, no more than, when I came 
home from London, the neighbours said I wasn’t married to Jim. 
Married in church, too,—though we were Methodists both; and 
neither the parson nor our own minister ever said a word against it.” 

Though the poor girl talked in a wild, rambling, excited fashion, 
still there was some sense in her arguments ; and when she implored 
Miss Thelluson to speak to Mr. Rivers again, and repeat all she said, 
and ask if there was not a chance of his having becn mistaken, or if 
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he could not, at least, prevent the marriage with Mary Bridges, 
Hannah scarcely knew what to say. At last, just to soothe her— 
for, out of consideration to her mistress, Grace had kept her misery 
to herself for a day and a half, till it had almost driven her frantic— 
she promised to do her best in the matter. 

‘* And you'll do it at once, miss; and tell master that whatever jis 
done should be done at once, or Jim will get married, and then what 
is to become of me and my poor child? It isn’t myself that I care 
for. I didn’t do wrong—God knows I didn’t! And I don’t mind 
what folk say of me; but it’s my poor boy. And it’s Jim, too, a 
little ; I don’t want Jim to do wrong either.” 

And she shed a few tears, over even the bad fellow, who, she con- 
fessed, had in his drunken fits beaten her many a time. 

‘But I forgive him; for he was drunk,” said she, using that too 
common, but mistaken excuse. ‘And, then, I had the children to 
comfort me. Such dear little things they were, and so fond of 
me! And he’ll go and bring that woman Bridges to be step-mother 
over them, and she is a bad temper, and she's sure to ill-treat them, 
poor lambs! Jenny’s poor little motherless lambs! I must go back 
to them directly.” And she sat up in bed, in an agony of distress. 
‘Oh, miss, please give me my clothes, and I'll get up and dress, and 
be off by daylight.” 

This bitter grief, not over her own boy—who, she said, was safe 
with his grandmother—but over her dead sister’s children, touched 
Hannah to the quick. She could understand it so well. 

‘* You must lie quiet,” said she; ‘‘ or rather you must go back to 
your own bed beside Rosie. You have quite forgotten Rosie.” 

The right chord was struck. The young woman had, evidently, a 
strong sense of duty, besides being excessively fond of her charge; 
for Rosie was a little creature that won everybody. So she sat up, 
fastened back her dishevelled hair, and with her mistress’s help 
tottered back to the nursery. Soon she settled herself in her customary 
corner, stretching out a caressing hand to the crib beside her bed, 
where, sleeping quite alone, but as sweetly as if all the angels of 
heaven were watching over her, little Rosie lay. 

‘‘ Ah, baby, baby,” Grace sobbed, ‘‘ what would have become of me 
all these months without you, baby!” 

What would become of many a miserable woman, if it were not 
for a baby! 

How Grace had ever left her own Hannah could not imagine ; but 
found afterwards it was the hard necessity of earning money, the 
grandmother being very poor, and Jim Dixon having gone off in 
search of work, and left the whole combined families on the old 
woman’s hands. Now he reclaimed his three eldest; but disowned 
Grace’s unfortunate babe. 

“‘ My boy—remember my boy!” implored she, as in the dim dawn 
of the morning her mistress left her, hoping her utter exhaustion 
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would incline her to sleep. ‘‘ Promise me that you will speak to the 
master, if only for the sake of my poor boy.” 

Hannah promised; but when she went back to her room and 
thought it all over—for she could not sleep—she was sorely perplexed. 
There might be some mistake, even though Mr. Rivers, who was a 
magistrate as well as a clergyman, spoke so decidedly. Grace’s 
arguments were strong; and the case of Mr. Melville, whom she had 
herself met at the Moat-House, was, to say the least, curious. She 
herself knew nothing of the law. If she could only speak to anybody 
who did know, instead of to her brother-in-law! Once she thought 
of writing to Lady Dunsmore ; but, then, what would the Countess. 
imagine? No doubt, that she wanted the information for herself. 
And Hannah grew hot all over with shame and pain, and another 
feeling which was neither the one nor the other, and which she did 
not stay to analyse, except that it made her feel more reluctant than 
ever to name the subject again to Mr. Rivers. 

Still, Grace was so unfortunate ; so innocently wicked—if wicked- 
ness there was. And the projected marriage of Dixon seemed much 
more 80. ; 

“Mr. Rivers will never allow it in his church. He surely would 
not sanction such a cruel thing, even if it be legal. And there is 
no time to lose. Whatever it costs me, I must speak to him at once.” 

With this resolution, and deadening her mind to any other thoughts, 
Hannah lay down, and tried to sleep, but in vain. After an hour or 
two of restless tossing, she dressed herself, and descended to the 
breakfast-room. 

There she found Mr. Rivers playing with little Rosie—contrary to 
his habit; for he seldom saw her of mornings. He looked a little 
confused at being discovered. 

“T sent for the child,” said he. ‘‘ Don’t you think, Aunt Hannah, 
she is old enough to come down to breakfast with us?” 

‘“‘ Not quite,” said Hannah, smiling; ‘‘ but she can stay and play 
about on the floor. I daresay she will be good—won’t she, auntie’s 
darling ?” 

And auntie clasped fondly the little thing, who had tottered up to 
her and hid the pretty fair head in her gown-skirt. Mr. Rivers looked 
at them, and turned suddenly away—as he often did now. 

Rosie behaved beautifully—for about five minutes !—and then began 
to perpetrate a few ignorant naughtinesses; such as pulling down a 
silver fork, and a butter knife, with a great clatter; then creeping 
beneath the table, and trying to stand upright there, which naturally 
caused a bump on the head and a scream so violent, that Aunt 
Hannah, frightened out of all proprieties, quitted her seat and walked 
up and down the room, soothing in her arms the piteous little wailer. 

‘‘ This will never do,” said papa sternly. ‘‘ Pray take the child up- 
stairs.” 

Which Hannah thankfully did, and stayed away some minutes ; 
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feeling that, after all, the nursery was the safest, the most peaceful, 
and the pleasantest room in the house. 

When she came back, her brother-in-law had finished breakfast, 
and was standing, gazing out of the sunshiny window in a sort of 
dream. His temporary crossness had subsided; his face, though 
grave, was exceedingly sweet. Now that she had grown used to it, 
and it had gradually brightened, if not into happiness, at least into 
composure and peace, Hannah sometimes thought she had seldom 
seen so thoroughly sweet a face—such a combination of the man and 
the woman—that beautiful woman whose picture at the Moat-House 
she often looked at, and wondered what kind of young creature the 
first Lady Rivers had been. Apparently, not like the second Lady 
Rivers at all. 

It was exactly his mother’s smile with which Mr. Rivers turned 
round now. 

**So the little maid is comforted at last. What influence you 
women have over babies, and what helpless beings we men are with 
them! Why, it is as much as papa can do to keep Miss Rosie quiet 
for five minutes, and Aunt Hannah has her the whole day. Do you 
never tire of her?” 

‘“‘Never. Nor more does Grace, who has an instinctive love for 
children—which all women have not, I assure you. This is what 
makes her so valuable as a nurse.” 

Hannah said this intentionally; for, not two minutes before, the 
girl had run after her with a wild white face. ‘‘ Have you spoken to 
the master? Will you speak tohim? Don’t forsake me! Ask him 
to help me! Oh, Miss Thelluson, I'm fond of your child—think of 
mine!” Even if Hannah had not liked and respected Grace so much, 
to her good heart, now open to all children for Rosie’s sake, this 
argument would have struck home. 

‘*T hope the young woman is better this morning, and that you did 
not fatigue yourself too much with her last night,” said Mr. Rivers 
coldly ; and then began speaking of something else. But Hannah, 
bracing up her courage, determined to discharge her unpleasant duty 
at once. 

‘‘Have you ten minutes to spare? Because I have a special 
message to you from Mrs. Dixon.” 

** What Mrs. Dixon ?” 

**Grace. She insists upon it she has a legal right to the name.” 

‘‘She is under a complete delusion, and the sooner she wakes up 
out of it the better. Pray, Hannah, do not, with your weak womanish 
pity, encourage her for a moment.” 

Mr. Rivers spoke sharply —more sharply than any gentleman ought 
to speak to any lady; though men sometimes think they are justified 
in doing so—to wives and sisters. But her brother-in-law had never 
thus spoken to Hannah before—she was not used to it ; and she looked 
at him, first surprised, then slightly indignant. 
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«« My pity is not weak or womanish, nor do I call it pity at all. It 
is simple love of justice. Either Grace is married or not married. All 
I want is, for her sake and the child’s, to find out the exact law of 
the case.” 

‘Which is just what I told her last night. No doubt she was 
married, as she says ; only the marriage being illegal, is null and void.” 

‘«‘ But she says such marriages are not uncommon.” 

‘‘I believe they are not, in the lower classes. Nevertheless, those 
who risk them must take the consequences. The wife is only the 
mistress, and the children are base-born. I beg your pardon for 
putting’ plain facts into plain language, but you compel me. Why will 
you meddle in this unpleasant matter? It can be nothing to you.” 

And he looked at her keenly as he spoke, but Hannah did not per- 
ceive it just then. Her interest was too strongly excited for the 
cruel position of poor Grace. She recalled involuntarily an old argu- 
ment of Lady Dunsmore on this very subject—whether any wrong 
could be exactly ‘‘ nothing” to any honest-minded man or woman, 
even though he or she were not personally affected thereby. 

‘Pardon me,” she answered gently; “it is something to me to 
see any human being in great misery, if by any possibility that misery 
could be removed. Are you quite sure you are right as to the law ? 
It cannot always have been what you say, because Grace tells me of a 
certain Mr. Melville who visits at the Moat-House”—and Hannah 
repeated the story. ‘‘ Can it be possible,” added she, ‘ that there is 
one law for the rich and another for the poor?” 

“No. But in 1835 the law was altered, or at least modified : all 
such marriages then existing were confirmed, and all future ones 
declared illegal. Melville escaped by a hair-breadth only, his parents 
having been married in 1834.” 

“ Then, what was right one year was wrong the next? That is, to 
my weak womanly notions, a very extraordinary form of justice.” 

Her brother-in-law regarded her inquiringly. Evidently he was 
surprised; did not at first take in the intense single-mindedness 
of the woman who could thus throw herself out of herself, and indig- 
nantly argue the cause of another, even though it trenched upon 
ground so delicate that most feminine instincts would have let it alone. 
He looked at her; and then his just nature divining the utter inno- 
cence and indifference out of which she spoke, he said nothing: only 
sighed. . 

‘You are a very good woman, Hannah—I know that, and Grace 
ought to be exceedingly obliged to you. But you cannot help her— 
not in the least.” 

“And cannot you? Could you not, at least, prevent the man’s 
marrying another woman—as he means to do in your very church 
next Sunday ?” 

“Does he? The brute!” cried Mr. Rivers passionately. Then, 
relapsing into his former coldness—‘‘I fear nothing can be done. 
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The former marriage being invalid, he can contract another at any 
time—legally, I mean; the moral question is a different thing.” 

“So it seems,” said Hannah bitterly; for she was vexed at his 
manner—it seemed so hard, so unlike his usual warm, generous way 
of judging matters. ‘‘ But,” she argued, resolved to leave not a stone 
unturned for her poor servant’s sake, ‘‘if the marriage with Grace 
was unlawful, why cannot he be prosecuted for that, as for bigamy 
or similar offences ? Either it was a crime or it was not. If it was, 
punish it by the law; if not-——”’ 

‘You reason like a woman,” interrupted Mr. Rivers angrily. 
‘**When I, a man, have already argued the question with myself in 
every possible way ” He stopped abruptly. ‘‘I mean, that you 
women will only see two sides of a subject —the right and the wrong.” 

*¢ Yes, thank heaven!” 

‘* Whereas there are many sides, and a man requires to see 
them all. But we are slipping into ethical discussion, which you and 
Tare rather prone to, Aunt Hannah. Suppose, instead, we go and 
look at our roses ?” 

Go and look at roses when a fellow-creature was hanging on every 
breath of theirs for hope or despair! Hannah had never thought her 
brother-in-law so hard-hearted. 

“T can’t go,” she said. ‘I must first speak to poor Grace. What 
shall I say to her ?” 

“‘ Whatever you like. But I think the less you say the better. 
And perhaps, if you could gently hint it, the sooner she leaves us the 
better. Of course she will have to leave.” 

‘* Leave!” repeated Hannah, much startled by the new phase 
which this most unlucky affair was assuming. ‘ Why ‘ of course ?’ 
I never thought of her leaving.” 

“Do you not see? But no, you cannot—you see nothing at 
all!” muttered Bernard Rivers to himself. ‘‘Do you not per- 
ceive,” continued he earnestly, ‘‘ that we live in a house on a 
hill, morally as well as physically ? That a clergyman must keep 
himself out of the slightest shadow of evil comment? I especially, 
both as rector of Easterham and as Sir Austin’s son, must expect to 
have my acts and motives sharply criticised, and perhaps many a 
motive ascribed to me which does not exist. No; I have been 
thinking the matter over all morning, and I see no alternative. Grace 
ought to go. Ibelieve Lady Rivers and all at the Moat-House would 
say the same.” 

Hannah drew back. She had never resisted her brother-in-law 
before—not even in cases where she had thought him a little wrong: 
though this happened seldom. She had found out that, like most men 
who are neither selfish nor egotistical, he was remarkably just. Now 
she felt him to be unjust. To send away Rosie’s fond and faithful 
nurse would be to the child herself a very harmful thing—to Grace, in 
her circumstances, a bitter unkindness, not to say an actual wrong ; 
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and Miss Thelluson was not the woman to stand tamely by and see 
a wrong done to any human being if she could help it. 

Still it was needful to be very guarded, and she might even have been 
less courageous, had not the allusion to the Moat-House and its 
opinions—always more or less shallow and worldly—stirred up in her 
something of that righteous indignation which blazed up, quite unex- 
pectedly sometimes, in Aunt Hannah's quiet bosom. 

‘‘Excuse me,” she said, more formally than she was used to 
speak, in the free and pleasant, even affectionate relations that 
now subsisted between Mr. Rivers and herself. ‘‘ Lady Rivers 
is mistress of the Moat-House, but not of the House on the Hill. 
When you did me the honour to give me that position, you distinctly 
said I should manage it as I chose. I claim my right. For Rosie’s 
sake I must beg of you not to send away her nurse.”’ 

‘Good heavens! you will not see! How can I, placed as I am, 
keep in my house a woman who is disgraced for life ?” 

‘Not disgraced ; only unfortunate. She is a very good girl indeed. 
She protests solemnly she had not an idea that in marrying James 
Dixon she was doing wrong.” 

“How you women do hold to your point!” said Mr. Rivers in 
great irritation, almost agitation. ‘‘ But she has done wrong. She 
has broken the law. In the eye of the law she is neither more nor 
less than a poor seduced girl, mother of a bastard child.” 

Now Hannah Thelluson was an exceedingly “ proper” person. 
That is, though not ignorant of the wickedness of the world—the 
things ‘‘done in secret,” as St. Paul terms them—she agreed with 
St. Paul that it was a shame to speak of them, unless unavoidable, and 
for some good end. If duty required, she would have waded through 
any quantity of filth ; but she did not like it; she preferred keeping 
in clean paths if possible. Oftentimes she had been startled, not to 
say shocked, by the light way in which some fast young ladies who 
came about the Moat-House, and even the Misses Rivers themselves, 
talked of things which she and the girls of her generation scarcely knew 
existed, and certainly would never have spoken about, except to their 
own mothers. And among the qualities in Mr. Rivers which first 
drew her towards him was one which women soon instinctively find 
out in men—as men, they say, in women—that rare delicacy of 
thought and action which no outward decorum can ever imitate, 
because it springs from an innate chastity of soul. Thus, when in his 
excitement Mr. Rivers used such exceedingly plain, ugly words, Miss 
Thelluson looked at him in intense astonishment, and blushed all 
over her face. 

Some people called Hannah a plain woman—that is, she was tall, 
and thin, and colourless, not unlike the white lily she had been com- 
pared to; but when she blushed, it was like the white lily with a rosy 
sunset glow upon it. For the moment she looked absolutely pretty. 
Something in Mr. Rivers’s eyes made her conscious that he thought 
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so—or at least that he was thinking of her, and not of poor Grace or 
the subject in hand at all. 

“Why do you not oftener wear white ; I like it so much,” he said, 
softly touching her gown, a thick muslin, embroidered with black, 
which she thought would be a sort of medieval compromise. She 
was so fond of white, that it was half-regretfully she had decided she 
was too old to wear it. But among her new dresses she could not 
resist this one. It pleased her to have it noticed, or would have 
done, had not her mind been full of other things. 

‘*T was going to the picnic in Langmead Wood, you know; but 
never mind that just now. Before I start I shall have to tell poor 
Grace her doom. A heavy blow it will be. Do not ask me to make 
it worse by telling her she must leave us.”’ 

Bernard was silent. 

**T cannot bear to resist your will,” pleaded she. ‘‘ When I first 
came here, I made up my mind to obey you—that is, in all domestic 
things—even as she would have done. But even she would have 
resisted you in this. Were she living now, I am sure she would say 
exactly as I do—dear, tender-hearted Rosa!” 

‘Why do you name her?” said Mr. Rivers in a low tone. ‘“ Are 
you not afraid ?”’ 

‘“‘ Afraid! Why should I be? Of all women I ever knew, my 
sister had the truest heart, the quickest sense of justice. If she 
thought a thing was right, she would say it—ay, and do it, too—in 
face of the whole world. So would I.” 

‘‘ Would you? Are you one of those women who have courage to 
defy the world ?"’ 

‘*T think I am, if I were tried; but I never have been tried, I 
hope I never may be; and I hope, too, that you will save me from 
doing any more in the defiant line,” added she, smiling, “‘ by retract- 
ing what you said, and letting Grace stay.” 

‘* But how can she stay? How can you keep her miserable story 
a secret ?” 

‘*‘T should not keep it a secret at all. I would tell everybody the 
whole truth, explaining that we drew the line between guilt and 
innocence ; that you refused to marry James Dixon to this new wife 
of his, but that the poor creature whom he had made believe she was 
his wife should stay under the shelter of your roof as long as she 
liked. That, I am sure, would be the just and right way to act. 
Shall it be so?” 

‘‘ You are a courageous woman, Hannah. But,” added he, with a 
sad kind of smile, “ it is like the courage of little boys venturing on 
our frozen pond there: they do not know how deep it is. No, no; 
I cannot thus run counter to my own people and toall the world. In 
truth, I dare not.” 

*‘Dare not!” Hannah blazed up in that sudden way of hers, 
whenever she saw a wrong done—doubly so when any one she 
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cared for did it. She had lived with Mr. Rivers nearly a year 
now, and whether she cared for him or not, she had never seen any- 
thing in him which made her cease to respect him,—until now. 
“Dare not!” she repeated, almost doubting if she had heard truly. 
“‘ When there is a certain course of conduct open to him, be it right 
or wrong, I always believed that the last reason an honest man gave 
for declining it would be, ‘I dare not !’” 

The moment she had made this bitter speech—one of the old 
sarcastic speeches of her girlhood—Hannah saw it was a mistake, 
that she was taking with Mr. Rivers a liberty which even a flesh-and- 
blood sister had no right to take, and she was certain he felt it so, 
All the proud Norman blood rushed up to his forehead. 

“T never knew I was a coward, Miss Thelluson. Since you think 
me one, I will relieve you of my company.” 

Opening the French window at once, he passed out of it into the 
garden, and disappeared. 

Hannah stood, overwhelmed. During all the months they had 
lived under the same roof, and in the close intimacy that was inevit- 
able under the circumstances, she and her brother-in-law had never 
had anything approaching to a quarrel. They had differed widely 
sometimes, but always amicably and upon abstract rather than per- 
sonal grounds. Those ‘sharp words,” which even the dearest friends 
say to one another sometimes, had never passed between them. His 
extraordinarily sweet temper—oh, how keenly Hannah now appreciated 
her sister's fond praise of the blessing it was to have a sweet-tempered 
husband !—his utter absence of worldliness and self-conceit ; and that 
warm good heart, which, as the cloud of misery slowly passed away 
from him, shone out in everything he did and said ;—all these things 
ttade quarrelling with Bernard Rivers almost impossible. 

“‘ What have I done ?”” thought Hannah, half-laughing, half-crying. 
“He must think me a perfect virago. I will apologise the minute he 
comes back.” 

But he did not come back: not though she waited an hour in the 
breakfast-room, putting off her household duties, and even that 
other, as painful as it was inevitable, speaking to poor Grace: but 
he never came. Then, going into the hall, she saw that his hat and 
coat had vanished. She knew his appointments of the morning, 
and was sure now that he was gone and would be away the whole 
day. 

Then Hannah became more than perplexed—thoroughly unhappy. 
Even Grace’s forlorn face, when she told her—she had not the heart 
to tell more—that Mr. Rivers could promise nothing, but that she 
hoped he would prevent the marriage, if possible,—failed to affect her 
much; and Rosie’s little arms round her neck, and the fond murmur 
of “ Tannie, Tannie,” did not give nearly the comfort that they were 
wont to do. 

‘“‘Tannie has been naughty,” said she, feeling a strange relief in 
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confessing her sins to the unconscious child. ‘‘Tannie has vexed 
papa. When Rosie grows up she must never vex papa. She must 
try to be a comfort to him: he has no one else.” 

Poor Hannah! She had done wrong, and she knew it. When 
this was the case, nothing and nobody could soothe Hannah Thel- 
luson. 

With a heavy heart, she got ready for the picnic—a family affair 
between this house and the Moat-House, which-was still full of 
visitors. The girls were to fetch first their brother from the school- 
house, and then herself, but when the carriage came round, Mr, 
Rivers was not in it. 

‘‘ Bernard is thoroughly sulky to-day,”’ said the eldest sister. ‘ He 
doesn’t seem to know his own mind at all, whether he will go or 
won't; but perhaps he may turn up by-and-by. Don’t let us bother 
about him. Such a splendid day it is for a picnic, and Langmead 
Wood at its loveliest time! Do let us enjoy ourselves.” 

They did enjoy themselves, and certainly, Hannah thought, were 
not much “‘ bothered” by their brother's sulkiness, or afflicted by his 
absence. The fraternal bond is so free and easy, that, except in cases 
of very special affection, brothers and sisters can speedily console 
themselves with somebody else. 

But with herself it was not so. She thought the girls rather 
heartless in missing Bernard so little. She missed him a good deal, 
and set down her regrets as conscience-stings. They hindered half her 
enjoyment of the lovely wood, just putting on its green clothing, full 
of primroses and hyacinths, and nest-building birds pouring out on 
all sides a rapture of spring-time song. She scarcely heard it, or 
hearing it only gave her pain. 

“‘T was unkind to him,” she thought; ‘unkind to a man whose 
wife is dead, who goes lonely through the world, and needs every 
allowance that can be made for him, every comfort that can be given 
him. He, too, who is always so considerate and kind to me! How 
ungrateful I have been!” 

So absorbed was she in her contrition that she did not notice for 
ever so long what otherwise would have interested her much—a very 
patent love-affair now going on between Adeline Rivers and this same 
Mr. Melville, the young squire whom Grace had mentioned. To 
bring him “to the point,” as one of the girls confidentially told her, 
this picnic had been planned, hoping that the tender influence of the 
woody glades of Langmead would open his heart, and turn it from 
nebulous courtship to substantial marriage—a marriage evidently 
highly acceptable to the whole family. Which Hannah thought rather 
odd, considering what she knew of the family opinions, and that it 
was but the mere chance of a marriage happening before instead of 
after the year 1835, which saved Herbert Melville from being in the 
same position as poor Grace’s son—a “ base-born”’ child. 

Late in the afternoon, Bernard appeared. They were all sitting in 
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a circle round the remnants of the dinner. He shook hands with 
everybody, ending with Miss Thelluson. Words were impossible 
there ; but Hannah tried to make her eyes say, ‘‘ Are we friends ? 
Iam so sorry.” The apology fell hopeless: he was looking in another 
direction, and she shrank back into herself, feeling more unhappy, in 
a foolish, causeless, childish sort of way, than she remembered to have 
done for at least ten years. 


If 


“ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain,” 

—to be wroth with ourselves for having wronged one we love is 
pretty nearly as bad ; except that in such a case we are able to punish 
ourselves unlimitedly, as Hannah did, with the most laudable perti- 
nacity, for a full hour. She listened with patience to endless dis- 
cussions, tcte-a-téte, among Lady Rivers and her girls, upon the 
chances and prospects of the young couple for whose benefit the 
picnic was made—who, poor things, knew well what they were 
brought there for, and what was expected of them before returning 
home. At any other time she would have pitied, or smiled at, 
this pair of lovers, who finally slipped aside among the trees, out 
of sight, though not out of comment, of their affectionate families ; 
and she might have felt half amused, half indignant, at the cool, 
public way in which the whole matter was discussed. But now her 
heart was too sore and sad; she just listened politely to everybody 
that wanted a listener, and meantime heard painfully every word her 
brother-in-law said, and saw every movement he made—not one, 
however, in her direction. She made a martyr of herself, did every- 
thing she did not care to do, and omitted the only thing she longed 
to do—to go up straight to Mr. Rivers and say, ‘‘ Are you angry 
with me still? Do you never mean to forgive me?” 

Apparently not, for he kept sedulously out of her way, and yet 
near her, though not a word between them was possible. This 
behaviour at last tantalized her so much, that she fairly ran away : 
stole quietly out of the circle, and hid herself in a nut-wood dell, 
filling her hands with blue hyacinths. 

‘** Hannah, what are you doing ?”’ 

‘‘ Gathering a nosegay to take home to Rosie.” 

A brief question and answer. Yet they seemed to clear away the 
cloud. Mr. Rivers stood watching a little while, and then began 
helping her to gather the flowers. 

“How continually you think of Rosie’s pleasure. But you do of 
everybody’s. What a warm good heart you have.” 

**Have I? I doubt it,” answered Hannah, with a faltering voice, 
for she was touched by his gentleness, by that wonderfully sweet 
nature he had—so rare in a man, yet not unmanly, if men could 
only believe this! Hannah had long ceased to wonder why her 
brother-in-law was so universally beloved. 
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“I think you and I rather quarrelled this morning, Aunt Hannah ? 
We never did so before, did we ?” 

“He.” 

‘Then don’t let us do it again. Here is my hand.” 

Hannah took it joyfully, tried to speak, and signally failed. 

‘* You don’t mean to say you are crying?” 

“Tam afraid Iam. It is very silly, but I can’t help it. I never 
was used to quarrelling, and I have been quite unhappy all day. You 
see,’—and she raised her face with the innocent child-like expression 
it sometimes wore—more child-like, he once told her, than any 
creature he ever saw over ten years old,—‘ you see, I had behaved 
so ill to you—you that are unfailingly kind to me.” 

“Not kind—say grateful. Oh, Hannah!” he said, with great 
earnestness, ‘“‘I owe you more, much more, than I can ever repay. 
I was sinking into a perfect slough of despond, becoming a miserable, 
useless wretch, a torment to myself and everybody about me, when 
it came into my head to send for you. You roused me, you made me 
feel that my life was not ended, that I had still work to do, and 
strength to do it with. Hannah, if any human being ever saved 
another, you saved me.” 

Hannah was much moved. Still more so when, drooping his head 
and playing absently with a mass of dead leaves, from under which 
blue violets were springing, he added— 

‘“‘T sometimes think she must have sent you to me,—do you?” 

‘*I think thus much—that she would rejoice if I, or any one, was 
able to do you any good. Any generous woman would, after she 
had gone away, and could do you good no more. She would wish 
you to be happy—even if it were with another woman—another 
wife.” 

Hannah said this carefully, deliberately ; she had long waited for a 
chance of saying it, that he might know exactly what was her feeling 
about second marriages, did he contemplate anything of the sort. He 
evidently caught her meaning, and was pained by it. 

‘‘Thank you. Rosa said much the same thing to me, just before 
she died. But I have no intention of marrying again. At least not now.” 

Hannah could not tell why, but she felt relieved—even glad. The 
incubus of several weeks was taken off at once, as well as that other 
burthen—which she had no idea would have weighed her down so 
much—the feeling of being at variance with her brother-in-law. 

He sat down beside her, on a felled log; and they began talking of 
all sorts of things—the beauty of the wood, the wonderfully delicious 
spring day; and how Rosie would have enjoyed it, how she would 
enjoy it by-and-by, when she was old enough to be brought to pic- 
nics at Langmead. All trivial subjects, lightly and gaily discussed ; 
but they were straws to show how the wind blew, and Hannah was 
sure now that the wind blew fair again—that Mr. Rivers had forgiven 
and forgotten everything. 
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Not everything ; for he asked suddenly if she had told Grace the 
bitter truth, and how she bore it ? 

‘‘ Patiently, of course ; but she is nearly broken-hearted.” 

“Poor soul! And you think, Hannah, that if she—Rosa—had 
been here, she would have let Grace stay ?”’ 

‘‘T am sure she would. She was so just, so pure, so large in all her 
judgments ; she would have seen at once that Grace meant no harm 
—that no real guilt could attach to her, only misfortune ; and, there- 
fore, it was neither necessary nor right to send her away.” 

“Very well. I came to tell you that she shall not be sent 
away. I have reconsidered the question, and am prepared to risk all 
the consequences of keeping her,—for my little girl’s sake,—and 
yours.” 

Hannah burst into broken thanks, and then fairly began to cry 
again. She could not tell what was the matter with her. Her joy 
wes as silly and weak-minded as her sorrow. She was so ashamed 
of herself as to be almost relieved when Mr. Rivers, laughing at her 
ina kindly, pleasant way, rose up and rejoined his sisters. 

The rest of the day she had scarcely ten words with him; yet 
she felt as happy as possible. Peace was restored between him and 
herself; and Grace’s misery was lightened a little, though, alas! not 
much. Perhaps, since even her master said she had done no intentional 
wrong, the poor girl would get used to her lot in time. It could not be 
avery dreary lot—to take care of Rosie. And Aunt Hannah longed for 
her little darling,—wished she had her in her arms, to show her the 
heaps of spring flowers, and the rabbits with their funny flashes of 
white tails, appearing and disappearing beneath the tender ferns that 
were shooting up under the dead leaves of last year,—life out of 
and death, joy out of sorrow, as God meant it to be. 

Nay, even the Rivers family and the rest seemed to drop a little 
of their formal worldliness, and become young men and maidens, 
rejoicing in the spring. Especially the well-watched pair of lovers ; 
who had evidently come to xn understanding, as desired ; for when, 
after a lengthy absence, they reappeared, bringing two small sticks 
apiece, as their contributions to the fire that was to boil the kettle, 
their shyness and awkwardness were only equalled by their expression 
of blushing content. 

Why should not old-maid Hannah be content likewise ? though 
she was not in her teens, like Adeline, and had no lover! But she 
had a tender feeling about lovers still; and in this blithe and happy 
spring-time it stirred afresh ; and her heart was moved in a strange 
sort of way—half pleasant, half sad. 

Besides, this day happened to be an anniversary. Not that Hannah 
was among those who keep anniversaries ; on the contrary, she care- 
fully avoided them ; but she never forgot them. Many a time, when 
nobody knew, she was living over again, with an ineffaced and 
ineffaceable vividness, certain days and certain hours, burnt into her 
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memory with the red-hot iron of affliction. The wounds had healed 
over, but the scars remained. For years she had never seen yellow 
November fogs without recalling the day when Arthur sailed ; nor 
cowslips, but she remembered having a bunch of them in her hand 
when she got the letter telling her of his death—just as he was 
“‘ getting up May-hill’’—as they often say of consumptive people. 
And for years—oh, how many years it seemed—after that day, 
spring days had given her a cruel pain ; as if the world had all come 
alive again, and Arthur was dead. 

To-day, even though it was the very anniversary of his death, she 
felt differently. There came back into her heart that long-forgotten 
sense of spring, which always used to come with the primroses and 
cowslips, when Arthur and she played together among them. The 
world had come alive again, and Arthur had come alive too; but more 
as when he was a little boy and her playfellow than her lover. A 
strange kind of fancy entered her mind—a wonder what he was like 
now—boy, or man, or angel; and what he was doing in that land, 
which, try as we will, we cannot realise, and are not meant to realise, 
in any way that would narrow our duties here. Whether he still 
remained the same, or had altered, as she was conscious she had 
altered; grown as she had grown,—and suffered ; no, he could not 
suffer, as she had suffered these ten, eleven years? Did he want her? 
or was he happy without her? Would they, when they met, mect 
as betrothed lovers, or as the angels in heaven, ‘‘ who neither marry 
nor are given in marriage ?” 

All those thoughts, and many more, went flitting across her mind 
as Miss Thelluson sat.in a place she often took—it saved talking, and 
she liked it—beside the old coachman, on the Moat-House carriage, 
as they drove in the soft May twilight, through glade and woodland, 
moor and down, to Easterham village. And, when far off, she saw 
the light shining from a window of the House on the Hill, her heart 
leaped to it—her heart, not her fancy—for there was her warm, happy 
humanhome. There, under that peaceful roof, centred all her duties, 
all her delights ; there, in the quiet nursery, little Rosie lay sleeping, 
ready to wake up next morning fresh as the flowers, merry as a young 
lambkin, developing more and more in her opening child-life—the 
most wonderful and lovely sight God ever gives us, and He gives it 
us every day—a growing human soul. 

“ Oh, if Rosa could only see her now—the daughter for whom she 
died !” sighed Hannah; and then suppressed the sigh, as irreligious, 
unjust. ‘‘No. I think if Rosa came back to us, and saw us now— 
him and her baby, and me—she would not be unhappy. She would 
say—what I should say myself, if I died—that when God takes our 
dead from us, He means us not to grieve for ever, only to remember.” 
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Wuicu is the most mortifying to « man of genius who cares for fame 
—to be totally unknown, or wofully misknown? Probably the 
second of the two cases is the least agreeable. When Thackeray 
was canvassing Oxford, he introduced himself to some college don or 
other as the author of ‘ Vanity Fair.” ‘Something in the Bunyan 
way, I presume ?” innocently inquired the great man. At Wimble- 
don camp, last year, a gentleman, seeing an oflicer reading aloud 
under a great tent to a large number of people, asked of a police- 
man who was keeping order what the officer was reading. ‘ Dickens's 
‘Penny Picnic,’ sir,” said the policeman. This was simply laughable, 
and nobody would have enjoyed the man’s harmless misknowledge 
more than Dickens himself. But it must have been rather a different 
case when, at a party at Oxford, a gentleman in no way distinguished 
by any look of peculiar stupidity, asked Hawthorne if he was not 
the author of ** The Red Letter A.” It would weaken the interest 
some writers take in literary glory, if they would only keep their cyes 
open to the fact that the greater part of the knowledge of them which 
is possessed by the great body of the public is mere misknowledge. 
Very few, indeed, of the people who read a book which is popular 
know more about it after a month is over than the gentleman who 
could not remember the title of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter.” There was a 
time when “ The Scarlet Letter ’’ had some claim to be considered a 
popular book ; but it owed a large part of its general diffusion to the 
fact that it could be and was sold in this country for a shilling. And 
it is undoubtedly true that Hawthorne is essentially a writer for 
select readers. Beyond the inner circle there is a pretty considerable 
public who turn over his books, or, at least, ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter ;” 
but to the majority of these good people he is of necessity a man so 
much misknown, that he might himself have preferred not being read 
at all by them. At least one would say so, if it were not for the 
strong proofs afforded by his memoranda posthumousiy published of 
the pleasure he took in being widely, if remotely, known. He could 
not have missed seeing the frequent declarations of English critics, 
that he was, on the whole, the most original man of genius America 
had produced. When we bear in mind the names which this verdict 
placed second to him—Bryant, Lowell, Longfellow, Emerson, and 
Poe—we cannot wonder that he took pleasure in the verdict; though 
he undoubtedly did so in a shy way that had a smack of humour in 
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it. It was a verdict that might be a little disputed in favour of 
Emerson; some people would say, in favour of Poe ; but, after all, 
there was something mechanical about the movement of the fine 
faculties of the latter, and, as Lowell says of him, in his writings 
‘the heart is all squeezed out by the mind.” There are, no doubt, 
critics at present who would affirm that the advent of Walt Whitman 
has changed the conditions, and that he is now the most original man 
of genius that America has produced. There is something to be said 
for this last claim ; for whether we decide that Whitman is a great 
poet who will live, or only the splendid Apollo of rowdies, he is tie 
most truly American of the writers of merit that America has pro- 
duced. Emerson, indeed, is American; so, in a way, is Lowell, 
under the persona of Hosea Biglow; so, in a way, is Longfellow, in 
the ‘‘Song of Hiawatha ;” so, again, is Cooper in his novels. But, 
indeed, the whole question of “ Americanism” involves some curious 
matters that are well worth looking at. 

To begin with, it is exceedingly difficult for us English to catch in 
a new literature the distinct impress of another nationality when the 
language employed by the writers is our own, written idiomatically 
and with perfect purity ; as, for example, Poe, Hawthorne, Prescott, 
Longfellow, and Bryant wrote. The first accents of nationality that 
strike our ears are usually such as relate to scenery and minor cir- 
cumstances. We perceive that a writer is an American (the title is 
not exhaustively accurate as a definition) if he writes squash instead 
of pumpkin, and talks familiarly of the bluc-bird and the hickory- 
bole, or of caucuses and mass-meetings, dollars and dimes, and so on. 
These are accidents of a kind which may turn up in literature of any 
quality, in America or elsewhere. But when a writer like Lowell 
seizes a peculiar type of character which we at once recognise as 
national, or when Hawthorne describes the scenery of the Assabeth 
(in the introduction to the ‘‘Mosses from an Old Manse’’), or 
Emerson paints a landscape such as we can nowhere see on this 
side of the Atlantic, we find him American in another and a higher 
sense. He is American just as a man who is always letting out 
about the Rhine (and, perhaps, his grandmother) is German. But 
there are other ways yet of being American. 

Hawthorne painted American scenery beautifully, but he painted 
that of Italy with equal beauty, and sometimes that of England. 
Only he seems to have been the first of his countrymen whose lite- 
rary self-consciousness, so to speak, was American. It was almost 
irritably so. His mind stands back, and looks around, and realises 
its traditions, and the relation of his people to the parent people, 
and deliberately formulates itsclf as American. He always shows 
himself distinctly wide-awake to the particulars in which America 
has broken with the old traditions; and yet he hardly appears 
resigned to her privations—to the absence of the wall-flower, the 
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ivy, and the lichen on the walls of her civilisation, for example ; or, 
again, to the absence of a supremely cultured and “leisured” class 
in America; or to that of ‘‘the untouched and ornamental” in 
general in her social fabric. In “The House of the Seven Gables ”’ 
he has very vividly, and evidently with only partial consciousness of 
what he was about, shown us the way in which his mind had been 
at work upon the old problems in the new forms in which they 
appeared to him in the growth of his country under the shadow of 
English tradition. He writes as if he resented the fact that he could 
not be an American and an Englishman all at once. People may 
deny this as long as they please, and maintain that it is our national 
conceit which makes us think these things; but Hawthorne would 
not have denied it if it had been pressed home to him in a quiet 
hour by an Englishman of genial humour and true love of American 
freedom. There are perpetually recurring traces in his writings of 
a sense that the “ go-ahead” spirit seemed, for the present at least, 
to involve a kind and degree of impermanence which was painful. 
In “The House of the Seven Gables,’ which we now know he pre- 
ferred to ‘ The Scarlet Letter "—a very significant fact—we have a 
striking embodiment of all this. The young “Red Republican” 
daguerreotypist, descendant of Maule, who baffled and mesmerised 
the ancient Pyncheon, is the representation of Labour and Progress, 
and he marries Phebe Pyncheon. Here is the reconciliation of the 
aristocratic spirit with the spirit of modern equality. But though 
the young man has been not long previously quarrelling with the 
kind of permanence which is symbolised by antiquated houses like 
that of the Seven Gables, he is no sooner betrothed than he, too, con- 
templates the permanent, and proposes a new wing to the Pyncheon 
house. 

This is one instance, too, out of a hundred that could be cited to 
illustrate the way and the degree in which Hawthorne, without 
becoming cynical, so often seems to approach the confines of 
ecynicism,—the hazy border-land in which we so often find him 
stealing along, softly, with his face towards the light, but with a 
slant look at the gloom beyond. Another instance occurs at the 
opening of ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” where the author notices, quite 
unnecessarily as it appears, the fact that wherever men go and 
sit down in large numbers, there are two things which they are 
compelled to set up—namely, a prison and a graveyard. Take, again, 
the remark of the sexton when he hands to Arthur Dimmesdale, on 
the pulpit stairs, the minister's glove which he had picked up on the 
pillory. Again, the various readings which different people give to 
the letter A said to be scen in the sky in the night upon which 
Arthur mounts that place of shame in the dark by himself. Again, 
the different versions which tradition gave of the wonderful closing 
scene of the story, and of the minister’s dying speech to the people. 
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Again, the sudden confession at the end of ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance,” 
that the narrator of the story was himself in love with Priscilla—an 
announcement which throws backward upon the narrative a most 
peculiar colouring. Again, the story of Goodman Brown. In all 
these and in many other instances, we feel the presence of a fine 
genius which flies, and mounts heavenwards, but which yet looks as 
if it miyht have singed its wing at some time. There are two ways, 
and only two, in which such awkward corners as his mind is always 
running against can be, in military phrase, “‘turned;” by a very 
doymatie moral faculty, or by a much stronger sense of humour 
than Hawthorne possessed. Richter, Sterne, or Moli¢re would have 
wrapped up that touch about the prison and the graveyard in such a 
nice, warm laugh that we should not have been stung by it. When 
some Yankee “jokist”’ the other day told us that a certain district 
was so healthy, that when they “inaugurated” the cemetery they had 
to shoot a man on purpose, we were reminded of the inevitableness 
of that institution ; but the humour took away all possibility of pain. 
It is not Hawthorne's fault that he had not humour adapted to the 
effort in question, though he had a fine, quiet humour of his own. 
Nor is it his fault that he has not dogmatic or intellectual force 
enough, or even suflicient depth of passion, to enable him to “ turn” 
the corners which yet he appears unable to avoid. ‘‘The Scarlet 
Letter” is the most intense of his writings, or, at least, it can only 
be rivalled in that particular by ‘‘ Transformation ;”’ but in neither is 
the passion quite strong enough to communicate to the reader that 
sense of absolute and final moral victory which, after so much pain, the 
heart craves. It by no means follows that a picture of the very last 
despairs of the human soul, with only just light enough to exhibit 
them, should depress. If the picture be only strong enough, it may 
ensure a reaction of triumph in the soul of the spectator. But the 
strength is essential; and of that has Hawthorne quite enough, even 
for purposes of passion? ‘‘ There is Hawthorne,” writes Lowell in 
his brilliant Fable for the Critics— 
“There is Hawthorne with genius so shrinking and rare 
That you hardly at first see the strength that is there "— 

and in Hawthorne there really is a true and effective force. But is it 
quite sufficient for the desperate ground through which he so often 
makes the reader travel ? 

The defect is no doubt partly of the intellect. His writings, with 
small exceptions, start the deepest difficulties, and then rather worry 
them than shake the life out of them. Nowhere is the statement 
of a problem complete, or even as complete as it might be. In “ The 
House of the Seven Gables,” if Holgrave, the daguerreotypist, must 
needs start that question between the old and the new, he should 
have more to say about it than what he delivers with a sad smile. 
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In “ The Blithedale Romance,” the question of the relation of what 
may be called vocational philanthropy to the exercise of the private 
affections is left in a highly unsatisfactory condition, and the book 
closes with the most dismal picture of a man of noble aspirations 
utterly broken down by remorse-—morally crushed because he could 
not at any time rally his conscience into action after having caused 
the suicide of the beautiful Zenobia. Generally speaking, indeed, 
remorse and failure play too prominent a part in these writings. It 
is not well to exhibit remorse as having power to kill, or almost to 
kill the soul of a man, and there to leave the matter. Nor, as we 
shall see in a moment, can we wholly admit the plea that Hawthorne 
was primarily an artist, not a moralist. In ‘The Scarlet Letter,” 
the climax of the story is grand indeed, and the general result more 
wholesome. But even here we occasionally feel stifled. Remorse is 
not allowed to kill the soul of Arthur Dimmesdale ; but, again, we 
have an immense problem started, and a most lurid exhibition of its 
difficulties, and then we are put off at the end with a hint that some 
day ‘a new truth” will be disclosed which will put the whole rela- 
tion of man and woman upon a better footing. (I may incidentally 
mention that in F. W. Robertson's Diary, this passage is quoted at 
length, and attributed to Mr. Arthur Helps.) This puts one in mind 
of the advice of, I think, Quintus Fixlein, in Jean Paul—*‘ There are 
important conclusions to be drawn from this, and I advise you to 
draw them.” Still less hopeful is the state of the case at the close of 
‘“‘ Transformation.” In that story, Donatello, the Faun, is supposed 
to have risen to a higher moral life in consequence of a crime, and 
Kenyon, the painter, puts the question whether sin may not be a 
necessary condition of moral and spiritual gro¥th. Hilda flinches 
with horror from the notion, Kenyon utterly disavows it, and there 
the matter ends. But we all perceive that “ Transformation” was 
written for the very purpose of putting some such question, and we 
naturally ask that if such problems are to be dealt with at all they 
should at least be stripped bare and boldly grasped. As it is, we are 
not even left with a problem—we get a mere perplexity.“ A little 
resolute reflection would have brought a mind of a certain degree 
(not necessarily the highest) of speculative force face to face with the 
ultimate question in terms which would not have shocked even Hilda. 
And then, though we should not have got a solution (for the problem 
is insoluble), we should have got a problem instead of a perplexity, 
and that would have, so to speak, wrung out the defiance of the 
conscience, in company with the last word of the intellect, upon the 
subject. 

* The same difficulty is started in the beautifully finished story of ‘‘The 
Birth-Mark.”” It is characteristic of Hawthorne and illustrative of what we are 


now saying, that he admitted, or rather smilingly avowed, having forgotten what 
some of these short stories meant! 
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Had Hawthorne that certain degree of speculative force? We 
think not. His imagination, along with much speculative apprehen- 
siveness, is always bringing up questions which he never seizes by 
the throat. In his pages you are for ever meeting some ghost of this 
kind ; your magician has called him up, but does not lay him for you, 
It is fair to assume that he could not lay him for himself. Lowell calls 
him “a John Bunyan-Fouqué, a Puritan Tieck.” The second cha- 
racterization is better than the first. In Bunyan and Fouqué, both, 
the good is usually made very clearly to triumph in some way or 
other. In Hawthorne you have, however, an artist who is so far 
like Bunyan that every story he tells is a parable, and almost every 
character a type set in its place for the ends of the parable; but 
Mr. Greatheart is terribly harassed by the enemy, and Hopeful is 
languid. This is partly because Hawthorne was not constitutionally 
very sanguine, but it is partly because he ‘tries conclusions ” with 
enemies who are either too strong for him, or so slightly embodied 
that they flit like ghosts through keyholes of doubt, and leave you 
just as you were, only with a sense that the place is haunted. We 
should say that this was a necessary result of one essential quality of 
Hawthorne’s genius—namely, inconclusiveness, if it were not really 
apparent in many places that there is something more init. For 
example, Arthur Dimmesdale,a Puritan divine in the days of Governor 
Winthrop, talks to Hester Prynne of adultery as a crime in which 
they had violated their reverence for each other's soul; and says, 
in another place, that what they did had a consecration of its own 
which made it a less crime than that of the physician, persistently 
torturing two hearts and trying to bring one of them to perdition. 
Now, all this is quite true. But what can we make of a Puritan 
divine in the seventeenth century speaking of reverence for the soul, 
and the ‘‘ consecration ” that may lie even in a love which the con- 
science condemns? The first of these two ideas is natural enough in 
a Channing, and the second in a Robert Browning; but in Arthur 
Dimmesdale! Take, again, that very powerful but incongruous and 
impossible scene in which Arthur Dimmesdale pleads with the stern 
conscript fathers of New England for Hester, gives reasons for leaving 
the custody of the child Pearl with its mother, and actually tells these 
Puritan magistrates to their face that there was a peculiar sacredness 
in the relation of Pearl to Hester. If it were at all conceivable—it 
is not—that under the conditions of the theological and moral culture 
of those days a man like Arthur Dimmesdale, and suffering as he was, 
should have succeeded in wringing out of his soul some of the truth 
which he spoke to the grim old fellows, it is simply incredible that 
they should ask him to “ make that plain,” and placidly profess them- 
selves convinced by his pleading. They would not have understood 
a word he said, and if they had understood they would assuredly 
have answered him—* Much learning, Master Dimmesdale, hath made 
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thee mad.” These are instances, which could be paralleled by the 
score, of Hawthorne’s imperfect grasp of speculative conditions, even 
in matters which he might have been supposed thoroughly to under- 
stand. 

We have hinted that Hawthorne is a great artist in parable, and 
that his characters are almost all of them types created with a 
capacity for serving the purposes of the parable. This is strictly true, 
and it is one of the greatest triumphs of the wonderful genius of the 
man that he has usually continued to make them still human and 
natural, and to put them in motion in narratives that work artistically 
to the appointed climax. There are some exceptions to this rule— 
Clifford, the ‘‘ abortive lover of the beautiful,’’ as he has been called, 
isone. It is still more surprising that this naturalness of effect should 
have been attained in spite of, or rather in most wonderful harmony 
with, the results of that inclusiveness which we have mentioned as 
giving in more than one particular the stamp to his novels. It may, 
indeed, be called the brand of the Hawthorne genius. The way 
in which it most powerfully works is this. He never allows you to 
make up your mind, and seems never to have made up his own, 
whether there is a preternatural element at work in the narrative or 
not. The manner in which he takes up a wild tradition or an awful 
superstition (¢.g., that the body of the wounded will bleed at the 
approach of the murderer), or some startling unexplained phenomena 
(e.y., those of mesmerism), and impacts, so to speak, ordinary events 
and persons into such things, is familiar to all his readers. His sgenery 
and his persons are wrought out with the utmost distinctness, but 
every now and then he lets down a curtain of lurid haze all round, or 
sends a shudder over the page, before you well know where you are. 
This is the characteristic way in which the indeterminateness of his 
mind works for us. To the last we are not quite sure that we have 
got to ‘the rights" of the connection or identity of Priscilla and the 
Veiled Lady, or the connection between Zenobia and the tropical 
flower she wore, or the ‘‘ Maule’s blood”’ of the Pyncheon tradition, 
or the harpsichord music in the old Pyncheon house, or Donatello’s 
faun-like ears, or the ‘‘ red letter A” as the Oxford gentleman called 
it. Again, this indeterminateness will be found to be of the essence of 
the Hawthorne humour. The best example of that is the exquisite 
account of the Salem custom-house, or, rather, of its people. In 
Hawthorne’s mind, everything seemed capable of meaning something 
else, and the endless filaments of suggestion sent out in search of 
symbolic meanings,—you can see them trembling all round at every 
capture like a spider’s web. There is one other source of the extreme 
fascination of this man’s writings. A plain word for it would be 
concentration, or pertinacity ; but in the lurid haze under which his 
genius so often works it becomes something for which we really want 
aname. Perhaps we might call it a fatality of method which carries 
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an almost awfully impersonal look with it. When Judge Pyncheon 
sits dead in his chair in the dark room all night, and the genius of 
the author, through all that most terrible time, walks round and round 
him in the gloom, gradually closing in upon the solemn fact that you 
well know all the while, you feel with a shudder, that this bad man 
is not only dead, he is dead-dead—fatally dead, so to speak. Now, 
the movement of Hawthorne as a narrator is always of this kind. 
He gradually closes in upon his idea; but as you feel that his imagina- 
tion is doing this spontaneously, the effect is like that of some preter- 
natural fatality.* 

Of the fine artistic finish of Hawthorne's work, of his beautifully 
transparent style, of his exquisite descriptions of natural scenery 
and works of art, much has already been written. They are beyond 
praise, and they are known to all the world. Upon minor pecu- 
liarities of his style something might be said, if there were space. But 
I may repeat, in passing, a question I have put before—Why is 
it that painters have seldom, if ever, taken subjects from his novels? 
The only reason that occurs to me is that Hawthorne so entirely 
seizes the scene, when he wishes to do it, and so finely and exhaus- 
tively paints it, that a painter would be under too much restraint in 
working at the canvas. I have in my mind the two opening chapters 
of ‘* The Scarlet Letter.” What could any pencil do with them but 
just copy ? 

Of the personal qualities that are exhibited in the writings of 
Hawthorne, something might in any case be said, and the last notes 
from his diaries have gone far to make his character public property. 
His fine feelings towards women and children, his compassion for 
suffering, his utter harmlessness, his radical patience of nature (though 
he must have been irritable in the scientific sense of the word), his 
love of his native country and his friends—all these lie upon the 
surface of his books, and they receive abundant illustration in the 
diaries. Upon the surface, also, lies what, if his genius and cha- 
racter had not made good their high .privileges of exemption, we 
might call some want of “grit.” We discern this in his flinching 
from the solid cabbage-rose beauty of a full-grown Englishwoman, 
and we fancy that he was never, from his birth to his death, quite 
at home with ordinary human nature. Most kind and affectionate 
he evidently was, and made, above all things, for home; but he 
never quite realised the solidity of human life and human beings, 


* Contrast Hawthorne’s manner with that of Fielding. Here and there a 
sensitive woman, or a sharp critic, guesses at the outset who is the mother of 
“Tom Jones ;” but to the majority of readers the discovery comes suddenly 
at last, like aclap of thunder. In “The Scarlet Letter,” the dullest reader 
knows, from the very first scene, who is Pearl’s father ; but in spite of this, we 
follow with breathless interest (not suspense or curiosity) the author's gradual 
beleaguering of the dreadful truth. 
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and was not capable of social abandonment. For this he was not 
to blame, but it must be borne in mind in giving due value to his 
estimates of men and things. 

When deductions have been made, we find the Note-Books* most 
delightful reading. It is very soothing to follow this fine novelist 
in his quiet rambles about England, and particularly about London, 
usualiy with his wife and children, but almost always happy, and 
quite always minutely observant. It is pleasant to find that the 
more he sees of us English the better he likes us. He begins by 
finding our weather cold and bad, and ends by finding it sunny 
and exquisite—too hot, in fact. He always tells us what he had 
to eat, and, when out and about, appears to have drunk a pint of 
ale at every lunch or dinner. A great part of the volumes consist 
of memoranda of his own acts of kindness to the poor and suffering. 
There are charming descriptions and anecdotes, told in his best 
manner, and he is always delightful in speaking of children: which 
would make us wonder why his ‘Tanglewood Tales” were not 
better, if it were not plain, in spite of ‘‘ Transformation,” that 
Hawthorne’s mind was not particularly well fitted to manipulate 
Greek legend. 

There is a passage in Mrs. Hawthorne’s preface which ought not 
to be suppressed here :— 

“Tt is very earnestly hoped that these volumes of Notes—American, English, 
and by-and-by Italian—will dispel an often expressed opinion that Mr. Haw- 
thorne was gloomy and morbid. He had the inevitable pensiveness and gravity 
of a person who possessed what a friend of his called ‘the awful power of in- 
sight ;? but his mood was always cheerful and equal, and his mind peculiarly 
healthful, and the airy splendour of his wit and humour was the light of his 
home. He saw too far to be despondent, though his vivid sympathies and shaping 
imagination often made him sad in behalf of others. He also perceived morbid- 
ness, wherever it existed, instantly, as if by the illumination of his own steady 
cheer; and he had the plastic power of putting himself into each person’s situa- 
tion, and of looking from every point of view, which made his charity most 
comprehensive. From this cause he necessarily attracted confidences, and 
became confessor to very many sinning and suffering souls, to whom he gave 
tender sympathy and help, while resigning judgment to the Omniscient and All- 
wise.” 

This is highly significant in its bearing upon the burrowing, or 
almost inquisitorial, character of Hawthorne’s studies of humanity ; 
and a word or two more in the way of following up points already 
raised may not be undesirable. That peculiar shyness which a 
coarse person might have called want of grit, running as it did into 
incapacity for even imaginative social abandonment, had much to do 
with both the burrowing and the—what shall we call it ?—the 
encircling, or beleaguering, movement of Hawthorne's mind. The 
truth is, that if he had had a more easy, natural, flesh-and-blood 


* “Passages from the English ‘Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” Lon- 
don: Strahan & Co. 1870. 
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grasp, both of living and of imaginary persons, he would have created 
much stronger and simpler figures. As it is, we can see that at first 
there is a sort of flinching, or falling-back, movement of the whole 
of his nature, and then, after a time, he begins a kind of teredo action 
upon the character or the subject. Mr. Browning’s manner may be 
called inquisitorial too, but how different in its boldness and flesh. 
and-blood grasp. You almost touch the hands and rub the shoulders 
of his people! On the other hand, we should have lost that weird 
indecision of the imagination which yet persists, returning to its 
point again and again, yet delaying to strike the final blow, in a 
way which to a victim threatened by him would be torture. We 
should also have lost that portion—the largest and most valuable— 
of Hawthorne’s humour, which consists in what I might call the 
zest of shyness. Destiny herself could not drag him out to dinner, 
he himself tells us, and to such a man there must have been a keen 
delight in the involuntary exercise of his faculty of minute obser- 
vation of others; himself unseen as a ghost. The subtle aroma of 
this felt delight is great part of Hawthorne’s humour. Another 
element—diffused, like the first—is in his amused and amusing 
sense of the contrast there was between his own homely tastes 
and the awful lights with which his imagination so often painted. 
He could wash up plates and dishes with the best of us, and has 
recorded certain domestic triumphs in that kind; yet, at the bottom 
of his most lurid writing there is a sort of subtle plates-and-dishes 
consciousness. In other words, he felt that there was a certain 
humour in his writing romances, and the feeling is disclosed in his 
manner. 

One of the things, by-the-bye, which Mr. Hawthorne, in these 
‘** Notes,” professed himself puzzled about is Mr. Browning's pre- 
ference of ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance” to the other tales. The reason 
is not far to seek, however. The lesson of that powerful romance is, 
mainly, that the natural affections will not submit to be trampled on 
by systematized benevolence, but will turn and rend the trampler. 
This is a lesson after Mr. Browning’s own heart, and no wonder that 
the author of ‘‘ The Flight of the Duchess,” and “ A Soul’s Tragedy,” 
took kindly to the romance which embodied it. Considered, however, 
as a critical dictum upon the comparative merit of that work in the 
Hawthorne library, Mr. Browning's opinion is not worth a moment's 
thought. 

A few minor spoils of one kind or another may be gathered almost at 
random from these latest volumes. Mr. Hawthorne, in all his patient 
burrowings into and about London, does not seem to have found out 
what a variety of splendid views of the east and west are to be had 
from the bridges. He describes Baron as being made by his 
wig to “look like some strange kind of animal, very queer, but 
sagacious.” This may very well be the late Baron Pollock, who 
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looked very much like a ntshiego mnbouve. But any visitor to West- 
minster Hall may see several of the English judges who have the 
kind of look Hawthorne refers to. Hawthorne repeats a good thing 
from a conversation he had with Mr. Monckton Milnes. He was 
remarking that American politicians, as a rule, knew very little of 
literature. Mr. Milnes said that it was the same in England, for 
Sir ——, having had some application made to him about two men o 
letters, called upon Mr. Milnes to know whether they were distin- 
guished persons. The two unknown gentlemen were Mr. Tennyson 
and Mr. Sheridan Knowles. Later, we have seen Lord Palmerston 
bestowing a pension on poet Close, and Lord Derby on some Irish 
Tory scribe of about the same rank. These things are very instruc- 
tive to people who write. 

But, after all, the strongest feeling left by these ‘‘ Notes” upon the 
mind of any real student and intimate lover of Hawthorne's writings 
must be one of envious regret, which, if it took clear form, would 
mean, ‘‘It is very hard that I had not the chance of knowing this 
delightful man of genius, and the honour and joy of many a ramble 
and talk with him.” We hope, too, now that the accomplished lady 
who shared his life has followed him to the silent land, there is no 
indecorum in saying what a pleasure it is to be furnished by actual 
memoranda of his own with proofs, as strong as unobtrusive, that in 
one more distinguished example the common talk that men of genius 
are not fitted for a happy home-life was utterly inapplicable. We 
believe the accepted notion to be quite untrue ; that whatever scintilla 
of excuse it may have is founded on facts which are favourable to 
men of letters; and that there are just as many unhappy married 
cheesemongers as poets, only we do not hear so much of the cheese- 
mongers, nor do they possess the same trick and necessity of expres- 
sion. One thing, meanwhile, is abundantly clear—namely, that the 
lady whose remains were recently laid in Kensal Green Cemetery 
did truly share the life of her husband. 

Turning, out of mere respect, from her grave, before we make the 
remark, we may just ask those who repeat by rote the usual merciless 
criticisms of the married life of persons of exceptional faculty, to con- 
sider for a moment what would have been the consequence if Haw- 
thorne had been unhappily married ? No human being can possibly 
tell, but probably it would have been the destruction of his delicate 
genius, and the entire perversion of his career. 

MattHew Browne.: 





SEDAN. 


Tue looms are broken, the looms are hushed, 
And a broken weary man 

Sits near a child with fever flushed, 
In a cottage of Sedan. 


The mother starved with him, the weaver, 
To feed their little child, 

Who lies now low with famine fever, 
That slew the mother mild. 


The room is desolate; the store 
Has dwindled very low: 

All a poor housewife’s pride of yore 
Was plundered of the foe. 


And a father cowers over grey 
Woodashes barely warm ; 

He feels the child is going away 
In the pitiless pale storm. 


He knows an Emperor lost a crown 
Here in his own Sedan, 

And he knows an Emperor gained a crown, 
The solitary man! 


He hears the voice of a world that sings 
The spectacle sublime ! 

Yet only heeds one life that clings 
To his own a little time. 


I wonder, if the Christ beholds 
With eyes Divinely deep, 

Whom to his heart He nearest holds,— 
The kings, or these that weep ! 


Who seem more royal and more tall, 
In calm pure light from God— 

These crowned colossal things that crawl, 
Or lowly souls they trod ? 


These purple laurelled kings we hail 
With banner and battle blare, 

Or him who writhes beneath their trail, 
A pauper in despair— 

Conquered and conquerors of Sedan,— 

Or a dying child and a starving man ? 


Ropen Noeu. 
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“RED” PARIS ON EASTER SUNDAY. 


Aut the associations I had with Paris were Imperial. I visited the 
beautiful city first in the winter of 1855, when the entente cordiale 
was at its height, and English and French blood and treasure 
were being freely given to effect purposes now in process of obse- 
quious relinquishment. The first grand ceremonial I witnessed was 
Admiral Bruat’s funeral, at which Monseigneur Sibour, Archbishop of 
Paris, subsequently assassinated, officiated. Paris military, Paris 
magnificent, brilliant, joyous, though war was going on, and the 
winter was exceptionally severe,—a fairy city in my eyes, though 
nothing in it interested me more than the traces of the terrible old 
story of the Great Revolution. The jour de l’an of 1856 was such 
a jour de féte as even Parisians hardly remembered, and I remember 
nothing I have ever seen more clearly than the throng of magnificent 
equipages to the chateau of the Tuileries that day. 

In the following summer I again saw Paris. There was an heir to 
the Empire, and the popularity of that institution was great. People 
learned in ‘‘ spectacle,” told me they had never seen anything so 
splendid as the baptism of the Prince Imperial at Nétre Dame, the 
illuminations and fireworks in honour of the event, and the ball given 
to the Empress by the City of Paris at the Hotel de Ville. It was a 
device worthy of the nation, polite par excellence, to hang the walls 
of the room in which the Empress was received, with pictures of her 
Spanish home and the scenes of her girlhood. They made targets for a 
tir ina quinguette some time ago. I remember, of all the splendid sights 
of the time, these best—the squadrons of the Imperial Guard in the 
Carrousel; the public reception of the new marshals of France, Can- 
robert and Bosquet ; the procession of Invalides to the Place Vendome, 
where the last survivors of the grande armée, clad in their old uniforms 
and wearing the St. Helena medals, deposited wreaths of immortelles 
upon the base of the column; the figure of the Empress as she 
entered the ball-room at the Hotel de Ville, dressed in sparkling 
spray-like white, glittering with diamonds, and wearing the Regent— 
jewel of ill-omen, treachery, and murder-dimmed—in her diadem. 
The reception of the victorious Crimean troops was an episode of the 
season, and a sight not easily to be forgotten was the muster in the 
Place Vendéme, where the Imperial Zouaves stacked their,arms and 
danced away the interval of waiting for the grand cortege, when the 
sun shone on the glittering arms, on the brilliant decorations, on the 
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long lines of purple and gold-bedecked balconies, on the groups of 
splendidly dressed women behind bulwarks of flowers and cool green 
shrubs, on the innumerable drapeaux, and the omnipotent eagles of 
the Empire. The booming of the guns at the Barriére, where the 
Emperor addressed the troops, came grandly to the great space where 
all the world was waiting, until Cesar and his staff should take their 
appointed place beneath the Empress’s balcony. General Cluseret’s 
head-quarters are there now, and on Easter-Sunday the booming of 
the guns on Mont Valérien ‘mingled with the ring of the tools and 
stones with which workmen were constructing barricades. 

To the recollections of that old date belongs a grand review in the 
Place des Invalides, on which occasion I beheld for the first time the 
white uniform of the Austrians. The splendid military spectacle was 
in honour of the Archduke Maximilian, who, probably, about that 
time, conceived that it was a fine thing to be an emperor. I remember 
his fair, eager face, very well, with the long, thick Hapsburg lip and 
the fearless look, which he verified at Queretaro, when they shot him 
by order of Juarez, a downright republican leader, who does not believe 
in the scotching of snakes. The archduke had not yet married the 
Belgian Princess Charlotte at that time, but the match was talked of. 
The astute Leopold, who among monarchs resembled the pieurre among 
fishes, was extending his tentacles in the direction of the imperial 
brother and sister, of whom the former sleeps in a bloody grave, and 
the latter wears the crown-conjugal of Belgium, whose contiguity to 
republican France is not a tranquillising circumstance. When I was 
at Brussels in last January, the ex-Empress of Mexico was said to 
have fallen into a very degrading condition of madness, and there 
were people capable of flattening their noses against the railings of 
the"park at Lacken to sce the poor woman hurrying up and down in 
her frantic walk, pursued by the furies of balked ambition. 

In January, 1857, I was again in Paris, and this time things were 
not so pleasant. I carry in my memory of that period a picture of 
general consternation, of extraordinary panic and insecurity, of a 
street hastily strewn with sand to hide ugly blood spots, which never- 
theless define themselves, and are pointed at and much talked of, and 
of a general prophecy of the Italian war, under the anticipatory title 
of ‘le testament d’Orsini.”’ 

The next time, the ‘testament d’Orsini”’ had been partially ful- 
filled. The Italian campaign had terminated gloriously, and the 
victorious troops were receiving a magnificent welcome from the city of 
Paris. Cesar now shared the laurels which, previously, he had only 
distributed ; and nothing was wanting to the revived tradition. The 
Pheenix had come forth, full-plumaged, from the porphyry pyre of the 
Invalides, and the Empire was all that could possibly be desired of 
an accomplished fact. After the glories of war, the triumphs of 
peace, the splendours of civilisation, the Great Exposition of 1865, 
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whither the kings of the earth resorted in most fraternal congratula- 
tion; and the opening of the Suez Canal, 1869, on which occasion 
the Empress of the French received an ovation in France and homage 
abroad, unsurpassed in the history of sovereigns. 

In August, 1869, during the slow convalescence of the Emperor, 
I was in Paris, and the change in the political and social atmosphere 
impressed itself forcibly upon me. A small revolution had just 
accomplished itself, the pouvoir personnel was tentatively abrogated, 
and the press had been emancipated, with results which I studied 
every day by reading a great number and variety of newspapers, 
beginning with the Univers, and ending with Le Rappel. I had one 
more spectacle to witness in Imperial Paris, and I beheld it with a 
conviction that it would be the last. How the thing was to be 
accomplished I did not foresee, but I felt as the people felt before 
Pompeii was buried in the midst of the games, a vague sense of 
impending doom. Paris never was more beautiful than on the 15th 
of August, 1869, when I drove from end to end of the city, and out 
into the suburbs to see the crowd, and the decorations, and to dis- 
cern, if I could, the spirit of the people. I had seen the Emperor's 
féte on former occasions in the provinces, and knew that there was in 
them some sort of feeling for the empire mixed up with the holiday 
proceedings, if no more deep or sentimental one than that it was a 
material guarantee of peace and prosperity. But, in Paris in 1869 
the féte was denuded of reference to its ostensible raison d’étre with 
entire concurrence of the Parisians. Impatience, no longer sup- 
pressed, pervaded the crowd before Notre Dame when the police 
enforced the regulations; scurrilous remarks were made, horrible 
allusions to the Emperor's illness,—even then nicknames for him were 
rife,—and ‘‘ no man said God save him.’’ The immense crowds, good- 
humouredly engrossed in their own amusements, were singularly 
indifferent to the official entertainment provided for them, and not 
one cheer was raised for the Emperor, even under the contagious in- 
fluence of illumination and fireworks. Ihad always found the Parisian 
workman civil, and the Parisian cocher communicative, and in ’69 I 
talked with many members of both classes. The result was always the 
same—first there would be war, and then the Republic. It might come 
soon, it could not be very far off. The rich were too rich, the poor 
were too poor. It could not last. Nothing could be more simple. I 
heard nothing more deeply political than this. I heard nothing about 
factions or parties—they had been all found equally wanting, it ap- 
peared to me ; and there was an intense conviction that the end of this 
particular failure was near. I did not ask any of those with whom I 
talked, what they thought might be the result of the defeat of France 
in the forthcoming war—which was spoken of as systematically as if 
it were Christmas or the New Year, but always as the result of 
Prussian initiative—because I never thought of such a possibility. 
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The military tradition of France had no more undoubting believer 
than I was. But when I left Paris, three days after the féte of the 
15th of August, I had a profound impression that I had seen the city, 
as an imperial city, for the last time. 

In July, 1870, I was at a sea-board village in the Pas de Calais, 
a wild, primitive, ignorant place, where a few flimsy houses, run up 
for the accommodation of bathers, contrast pertly with the picturesque 
huts—they are no more—of the fisher population. To this remote 
region, intelligence of the declaration of war penetrated two days 
after the event. Some crippled children, who chiefly lived on the 
broad beach, sheltered by the great dunes, made a sand heap in 
honour of the occasion, and planted a little paper tricolour flag on 
the top—the crowning trophy of a christening-cake, most likely. I 
watched them piling up the sand, and when it was done they waved 
their caps and cried Vive L’Empereur! That was the last time I 
heard the phrase. Before I left the beach the tide had dispersed the 
pile of sand, which the children had forsaken, and sucked the little 
drapeau out to sea. 

Business of importance took me to Paris on Saturday night, the 8th 
of April. At Amiens I saw the first indication of the great change 
which had come over France, in the Prussian soldiers in occupation 
of the railway-station. Just beyond Chantilly I came upon the first 
material traces of the war. A heap of ruins—brick and mortar, 
planks and plaster, shattered glass—all with a smashed, mashed look 
about them, which no mere demolition gives; and, amid the greater 
ruin, fragments of furniture and toys. A grave official person, and a 
jaunty man, in a short coat and a flat cap, with a note-book in his 
hand, were inspecting the heap, doubtless for purposes of sale and 
purchase. The lines were occupied at all the stations by long trains 
of waggons marked ‘‘ Hannover,” and stamped with a red crown. 
There was one train of trucks laden with rusty, dirty cannon. All 
the official inscriptions are in German. The morning of Easter 
Sunday was bright and beautiful; the park of Chantilly looked like 
the chosen home of the spring, with its delicious glades, its tender 
green buds, and the white flowers of the thorns and elder trees. The 
vernal beauty of the long sweep of forest land from Coye onwards to 
St. Denis, contrasts sadly with the devastation which is so manifest 
there. I looked down into a stream, on which the sun was shining, 
as we passed over the bridge, and saw the bleached skeleton of a horse 
under the bright water. 

At the Embarcadére du Nord all was quiet. There were no sen- 
tinels, no gendarmes, no porters, the salle des bagages was open and 
empty, a few boys hung about the doors. Nobody had any luggage. 
I missed the soldiers, the omnibuses, and the noise; I could not con- 
vince myself that it was eight o'clock; it must be five and the city 
not yet awake. For hoursI did not get over the sense of missing 
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the noise, of looking out for the crowd, of thinking I must come upon 
them in the next street. It was the strangest feeling possible, to find 
myself driving soberly down towards the Madeleine, through streets 
so quiet, with so few people in them, that it was difficult to identify 
them with the streets of Paris at all, and almost impossible to believe 
that Paris was in Red Revolution. The superscription of the Re- 
public on the great buildings, the absence of the familiar effigies of 
the empire, the substitution of ‘ National” for ‘‘ Imperial” in the 
golden legend upon the facade of the Grand Opéra, the announcement 
of the communal purposes to which many of the palatial dwellings 
have been devoted, these alone impressed the truth upon me. When 
I reached the more central parts of the city, there were more people 
about, and some vehicles ; but there was not the smallest disturbance, 
though the readers of the Gaulois were assured on Monday, that on 
Easter Sunday Paris was a scene of universal violence and terror. 

My first object was to arrive at an understanding of the actual 
situation of the city. This I made out by reading the latest affches, 
containing the decrees of the Commune, all the newspapers (several 
had been suppressed during the two preceding days), and questioning 
every one who was disposed to give me information. I found no 
hesitation on the part of any one, and I talked with a great many 
people, some well-known individuals resident in Paris, several mem- 
bers of the National Guard, a few shopkeepers, a cocher, to whom I 
was indebted for a sight of the most remarkable traces of the siege, 
one priest, several nuns, two concierges, a couple of surgeons, and 
several citoyennes. The first fact I ascertained was the anonymous 
character of the power then governing Paris. The Committee had 
dissolved itself, had then been secretly reconstituted, and, with the 
one exception of General Cluseret, its members were unknown. The 
resignation of M. Ranc had, in the minds of the most educated of my 
interlocutors, inflicted the loss of the cleverest of its leaders upon the 
Commune ; but they believed it to have plenty of vitality, consider- 
able pluck, and maintained the fitness of the National Guards to 
confront the troops of the Assembly. M. Thiers’s boast about “ the 
finest army France has ever possessed’ has disgusted serious people 
in Paris—first, because they are tired of boasting in general, and of 
boasting on the score of the army in particular ; and secondly, because 
this incomparable force must be composed of the former troops who 
surrendered or were made prisoners by the Germans, and of the fresh 
levies, which are not necessarily superior to the fresh levies made by 
General Cluseret. That the city of Paris will get what she is fighting 
for, and will keep it when she has got it, is a belief which I found 
tolerably prevalent, even among those who by no means share the Red 
Republican sentiments. That the destinies of Paris should be swayed 
by the ignorant and unprogressive peasantry they believe to be as 
impossible henceforth as it has become unendurable; and they are 
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confident in the ultimate success of the Commune, because they believe 
that their success will be for the true interests of all, and that when 
they have extirpated persons who prevent the recognition of this fact, the 
triumph of common sense and fraternity will be complete. 

The absence of violence, exaggeration, and menace in the tone of all 
the talk which I heard, was as remarkable as the external quiet. That 
anything like the former state of things could be re-established it does 
not occur to any one to believe. ‘ The shame of the war,” said one 
gentleman to me, “is nothing in our eyes in comparison with the 
shame of the Empire, and the shame of a suspicion resting on the 
chief minister of the State, that he contemplates betraying the 
Republic.” That is the déte noire, blacker and more terrible than the 
Prussians still infesting French territory, and the financial ruin 
looming in the distance. It may be true that the National Guards, as 
a body, are actuated by a desire to retain their pay, and that they 
have no higher motive—that is a motive which makes men fight well, 
in causes not their own, however; but that their leaders are sincere 
to fanaticism I have no doubt. ‘‘ Who are the chief men of the Com- 
mune now ?”’ I asked, and received answer, ‘‘ We do not know; but 
we know we may trust them”-—an extraordinary contrast to the 
state of feeling all through the war and the siege. ‘‘ Suppose it comes 
to street fighting, and the National Guard is beaten, and the Assembly 
re-established in Paris, what then?’’ ‘Then they will still be con- 
fronted by the people—tke same people, the inhabitants of Paris, 
determined upon having their right.” I think the steady persistence 
which has had such great results for the Germans, has at length 
infected these people, and that we shall find them “ pegging away” 
at the establishment of municipal liberties, according to the Com- 
mune’s notion of them. If the Republic lasts at all, I believe it will 
be a Republic nearer to the Red programme than to that of M. Thiers. 

Let me record here that the only violent, the only sanguinary, the 
only menacing expression of opinion which I heard in Paris, was with 
reference to the possibility of an Orleanist restoration. I heard the 
same from the person highest in the social scale with whom I spoke, 
and from the person lowest. The first said, ‘I believe the attempt 
would drive the populace of Paris to the worst excesses; the mere 
suspicion makes conciliation almost hopeless.” The last said, ‘I 
should be sorry to see the Comte de Paris here. They would soon 
settle his pretensions.” I was surprised to find that a very general 
belief exists among the people that the Orleans princes were consulted 
with reference to the terms of peace—that they are in some way 
accountable for the enormous amount of the demand for the indem- 
nity. ‘‘Ecoutez! ils ont aidé a dévaliser la France,” was said to me 
in the only angry tones I heard. The Empire might have vanished 
a century ago, for any traces of it I could find, even in men’s minds ; 
it was only a form of the obnoxious thing, now become impossible, 
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that one man should rule the nation, that there should be privileged 
lives of luxury, exempt from toil. The crudest ideas, entertained 
with confident complacence, seemed to me to keep up this strange 
people in the face of a crisis so tremendous, that the whole world is 
standing aghast at it. I did not see any despair, or horror, or even 
marked fear: a great sobriety everywhere, and an impression of 
waiting, that was all. I could not get at reliable details of the 
fighting; but when I mentioned the number of the National Guard 
which were believed in England to be killed or wounded, my hearers 
smiled, and looked at one another. ‘‘ You get your news from Ver- 
sailles,” was the only remark. ‘‘ Things are not quite so bad as all 
that.” 

Heavy firing was going on in the direction of the Porte Maillot. 
No one heeded it. I first heard the unfamiliar sound of cannon in a 
crowded church, and looked on all sides to mark the effect on the 
congregation. It produced none whatever ; and when, later in the 
day, as I drove through the Champs Elysées, there was a louder and 
more continuous roar, I observed that the people, who by that time 
had come out, in tolerable numbers, in the sunshine, looked up 
towards the Arc de Triomphe, very much in the idle, indifferent way 
in which dwellers in the direction of Chelsea glance towards Cremorne 
when balloons are in the programme. The sound did not aid me to 
realise the truth, but the sight of the Place Vendéme, and of the 
immense gathering of the National Guard in the avenues of the Champs 
Elysées, and all the vicinity of the Arc de Triomphe did. At one end 
of the Rue de Rivoli a number of men, under the direction, and with 
the active help of several National Guards, were constructing a barri- 
cade (one of those since discarded, in consequence of paving-stones 
being two-edged tools, impartially dangerous), while the passers-by 
looked on, and seemed to regard the proceeding as the merest matter- 
of-course. The men were working with pickaxes and shovels, as if 
they were opening a drain, or putting down a gas-pipe, and the 
National Guards, carrying their guns about, were talking in groups, 
or strolling along, like our volunteers on their way to the railway- 
stations, except that they seemed to have more time to spare. 

I thought, perhaps, I should not be allowed to pass, and asked per- 
mission of a large patriot, who was smoking an unmistakably German 
pipe. He was rather hurt at the notion that any restriction should 
be supposed to exist, and I went on into the Place de la Concorde, in 
which there was not a single carriage, but where there were a good 
many people, who all looked tolerably easy in their minds. The 
grandes toilettes which one used to see were no more, it is true, but 
the women were very neatly dressed, and the children had the usual 
well-cared-for appearance of Parisian children. Not a trace, nota 
remnant of the luxury which had formerly displayed itself in its pleni- 
tude in that great thoroughfare, was to be seen. With a vision of the 
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throng of equipages which I had last seen rolling along, like an 
enormous glittering snake, from the great square in which the effigies 
of the cities of France now sit mourning, to the splendid span of the 
Are de Triomphe—already injured, and I fear doomed to destruction 
—I looked along the grand avenue of the Champs Elysées. Two 
equipages, specks in the distance, were visible on the broad road. 
On either side, a camp. I drove on slowly, and after a while met 
these vehicles. They were ambulance carts, bringing in some 
wounded men ; the drivers wore the red-cross symbol on their arms, 
the red-cross flag floated from the ambulance within some palings on 
the right. National Guards, and general spectators—a few of them 
Wwomen—were standing about the gate. When I saw that place last, 
@ marionette show occupied the ground, and all the trees around were 
lighted up with strings of Chinese lamps. The women looked sad, 
but not shocked ; there was no excitement, everything was quiet and 
business-like. I had to keep the siege constantly in my memory to 
enable me to understand the general composure. Addressing myself 
to a person who was evidently in authority, but whose dress—in 
accordance with General Cluseret’s Spartan opinions concerning 
military simplicity—had no ornamental distinction, I asked a few 
questions about the general management of the ambulances, which 
led to some amicable conversation, and to my being permitted to enter 
the enclosure. One ambulance, decently regulated, is pretty much 
the same as another. I had time for only a glance at the long rows 
of narrow beds and prostrate forms; at all the features of the place, 
with which I was but too familiar. 

One point of difference between this ambulance and those I had 
visited at Brussels struck me instantly. There were no nuns here. 
I did not think it wise to ask the official personage, to whose com- 
plaisance I owed this glimpse of one of the ugliest features of the 
strife of Frenchmen with Frenchmen, whether the services of the 
sisters of charity are refused by the Commune, or whether their 
absence on this particular occasion was accidental. The air was 
full of rumours of the persecution and ill-treatment of priests, the 
expulsion of nuns from their convents, and the pillage of churches. 
My official friend was a mild and kindly man; but he might possibly 
have been of -the mind of that member of the Commune who de- 
signated the curé of St. Roch as ‘‘soi-disant serviteur d’un nommé 
Dieu;” he might have said something it would have been very 
painful to hear, and unwise to resent. Strange to say, no one whom 
I afterwards asked could tell me whether the Sisters of Charity were 
permitted to nurse the wounded patriots, or seemed to know much 
about the working of the ambulances since the termination of the 
war. A most appropriate quiet reigned in this quarter. Indeed, 
there was very little noise anywhere, and even where the National 
Guards were collected in great numbers—in such great numbers 
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that it simply amounted to the whole male population being armed— 
there was no disorder. 

I fancy even “regular” troops, after days and days of waiting and 
watching inside the gates of a city, without much hard work, but 
with an immense deal of suspense, uncertainty, and discouragement 
to endure, would not look very imposing, in loose disorderly masses, 
lying on the ground beside their piled arms, or lounging against the 
treeg and the walls, crowded together on the roofs of omnibuses, or 
eating and drinking in the open air. The National Guards, except at 
certain points, and where their numbers were very great, and they 
presented an appearance of having some serious business immediately 
on hand, did not look imposing. But I saw no drunken men among 
them. I heard no cries or oaths. There were a good many vicious, 
detestable-looking boys about—creatures who reminded me of the 
horrible pictures of the cholera festival and the following of the 
Queen Bacchanal in ‘“‘ The Wandering Jew ;’’ but they were plainly 
of the predatory class, and, happily, not among the number of the 
armed citizens. Observing the total absence of police of any kind, 
the perfect freedom of ‘‘circulation,” the general unrestraint, and 
considering that even the multitudinous National Guards could not 
be everywhere at once, I rather wondered that the thieves, native and 
imported, were not improving the shining hours. What was the 
British contingent, of whose prowess and prospects we had heard so 
much, doing ? I drove through more than one street that day, past 
the spendid houses, which were plainly quite empty, without seeing 
a human being, and through many along whose whole length I did 
not see a score. 

The churches, which had been open in the morning, were closed 
early in the afternoon, and their shut doors added to the general 
gloom. The Place du Panthéon was almost empty—a few people 
were waiting, apparently for an omnibus, which I am confident never 
arrived, with a subdued patience, reminding me of the demeanour 
of the queue in former times at the theatres, on holidays ; and a feeble 
old gentleman, in along green coat with a fur collar, was feeling his 
way with his stick about the distressful wilderness which is still 
called the Garden of the Luxembourg. I suppose he had been used 
to go there formerly, when it really was a garden, and when he had 
some one to lead him. 

In that quarter much damage had been done by the Prussian guns. 
There is a fine old house, enclosed in an old-fashioned garden, in the 
Rue de Madame, a house belonging to dear friends; a house in 
which I had passed many happy days, which had been cut in two by 
a shell. One half is destroyed, the other is uninjured. The ruins 
remain undisturbed. The concierge, who had come to think nothing 
of the noise of the guns, and was comfortably peeling turnips at 
the door-sill of her loge when the shell crashed in through the 
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roof, showed me the premises with great complacency. Monsieur 
and Madame were happily absent when the accident happened. 
Monsieur’s precious books had by good fortune escaped, and no 
mischance had befallen “Titi,” for whom the bombardment had 
indeed been little; but the siege! ah, mon Dieu, the siege! “Titi” 
was a large and beautiful cat, of a kind I have never scen except in 
Paris, with pale yellow eyes, and long silky shining black fur. I 
understood her. Titi had been exposed, no doubt, to horrible dangers, 
How had he escaped? ‘Ah, it was wonderful! but I tell you the 
truth. Go, my good and beautiful! didst thou not prove too 
cunning for them all; and when they watched around the lodge to 
take thee, to eat, wouldst thou ever put thy paws outside the door? 
Never, never; not even when they would have allured thee with some 
cursed root which flatters the noses of cats ;—no, no, thou wast to 
be trusted, thou wast safe. And, hold, I tell you the truth: when I 
had to go out to buy all sorts of saletés for our food, I was afraid to 
carry him, lest they should tear him from me. Then would this 
creature of the good God get into the bed, and lie under the bed- 
clothes, covered up, until I came to uncover him, and give him his 
morsel! And he did not even become thin,—my beautiful and 
good!” I believe that concierge to have been the happiest woman 
I saw in Paris that day, with Titi and the ruins. 

My next visit was to a quiet little convent, near La Glaciére, in a 
neighbourhood which has a bad reputation in the best of times. I 
had a great dread of what I might hear of the fate of friends there, 
of whom I had had no tidings since the beginning of the war. All 
the road by which I approached was marked with ruin. The tall, 
white, grandly-decorated houses on the Boulevard Arago were 
shattered with shells; unsightly gaps in their fair expanse gave to 
view the courts and alleys behind, in which poverty and crime are 
said to abound. Absolute desolation is the characteristic of the entire 
neighbourhood—the peculiar chill and lull which ensue on the sudden 
abandonment of extensive buildings, the sudden stoppage of work, 
together with the accumulation of materials. I literally saw no one 
there—not a man, woman, or child. Turning into the little street, 
I rang falteringly at the convent gate, which was promptly opened 
by the cheerful portress of old times. Every one was alive, every 
one was well, every one agreed that things had been very bad, and 
that they were probably going to be worse—worse for them, certainly 
—but God had been so good to them! All their young pupils, all 
their old patients, had lived and thriven throughout the siege, and 
they had no doubt they should get through the Civil War. They must 
have suffered from the shells? Yes, and no. The shells had not 
actually fallen in their garden, but several had fallen just beyond the 
wall, and they had been perpetually flying over their heads, which 
was startling to old ladies and young children. They had been 
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rather short of sleep, too, being a small community, and obliged to 
keep two of their number on guard all night, every night, in the 
dormitories, lest any part of the building should take fire, and their 
infirm patients be unable to escape. But there had been no illness 
among the community, and they had done pretty well in point of 
food. They had been able to give the children and the old women 
meat—very little, of course, but yet, one little bit each, up to the day 
of deliverance. And themselves? Well, no, they had not tasted 
meat for three months and a week; but they were none the worse. 
Some of the sisters had latterly been too weak to kneel or to stand 
in their chapel, but they were all getting strong again. This was the 
account given me by the Superior—a slight, lion-hearted young 
woman, who expects to be driven out of the home, which under her 
care has sheltered so much sickness and suffering, within a very few 
days. She has been warned, and she is waiting. God had been so 
very good, she said, even up to yesterday, she could not be so un- 
grateful as to doubt that all would be well. One very old woman, 
more than eighty years of age, suffering from an awful disease, painful 
and difficult to tend, and rendering any spontaneous movement im- 
possible—a patient I had never seen—had caused her the deepest 
anxiety. How cruel, how dreadful might her fate be, if she were 
deprived of the hands that had tended her, and the home that had 
sheltered her for years! Yesterday, when the superior was giving 
the orphan children their supper, 2 message was brought to her; 
her old patient wanted her; she must come at once. She went; and 
the old woman put her hand in hers, and died, without a struggle or 
a sigh. 

I inquired closely, in many different quarters, into the stories which 
had reached us in England up to that date (Easter Sunday) concern- 
ing the pillage of the churches and of the archbishop’s palace, and I 
found a unanimous denial that the Madeleine had been pillaged or 
injured. Several thefts had been committed at the churches of 
St. Laurent and St. Sulpice, and Monseigneur Darboy’s palace had 
been ransacked, under the pretext of a search for “‘ treasonable ”’ cor- 
respondence. That was all that was absolutely known to be true up 
to Easter Sunday ; the record may, probably will, be much more full 
before these pages see the light. M. Henri Rochefort, Vicomte de 
Lucay, is encouraging the populace to acts of robbery and sacrilege 
by the neatest little epigrammatic suggestions in the Mot d’Ordre. 
It is only fair to the Comité, who may be supposed to sanction and 
command deeds which they are in reality without power to prevent, 
to observe that this public instructor, as mad and more mischievous 
than the wretched Flourens, is the unsparing denouncer of all the men 
who compose it, individually where he knows them, and generally 
when he: does not. 

A curious instance of the hatred of God, of the formal irreligion 
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which characterizes certain public movements just now, came under 
my notice that day. I had heard and read a good deal about the 
solidarité, said to be particularly flourishing in Belgium, and at pre- 
sent profusely affiché in Paris, and I knew that the denial of Ged 
forms its basis, on which negation an amazing structure of virtue, 
honour, and patriotism is to be erected. It was essential to the dis- 
charge of my business in Paris that I should have an interview with 
a certain Mademoiselle Rose ——, whom I did not know by sight. On 
asking for her at her address, the concierge told me that she had gone 
to vespers at.a church in the immediate neighbourhood. This con- 
cierge was a very good-looking, well-mannered, kindly-voiced man, 
and when I explained the urgency of the case he was quite sympa- 
thetic with me; he understood perfectly that it was important I 
should leave Paris that evening, that the hour of departure was draw- 
ing near, and that'without having seen Mademoiselle Rose » could 
not go. If his wife had been at home he would have had the greatest 
pleasure in sending her to fetch Mademoiselle Rose » it was but a 
few steps; his wife should go the moment she returned. I opened 
my purse and took out a five-franc piece. If he would go to the 
church and bring back Mademoiselle Rose I would be happy to pay 
for so valuable a service. In an instant the polite, good-looking man 
turned intoa demon. No, he would do nothing of the sort. He had 
never put his foot inside a church door since he had reason, and he 
never would do so. No money, no one’s need, should ever induce 
him to enter a church. I shrank from him with the first and only 
sensation of nervousness I experienced. I did succeed in seeing 
Mademoiselle Rose , and I narrated the circumstance to her. She 
merely said, ‘‘ C’est facile a expliquer, il est des solidaires.” 

I came back from the city of the siege to the city of the civil war; 
from the desolate places where heaps of ruins lay, and long untrodden 
boulevards stretched blank, to the great thoroughfares swarming with 
armed men, to just a glimpse of the Hotel de Ville, where, though 
there were crowds of people, and where the approaches were bristling 
with cannon, there was strangely little noise ; and of Notre Dame, 
concerning whose treasures M. Rochefort is treacherously eloquent, 
holding that they might follow the Foreign Office plate to the melting- 
pot with advantage to the commonweal; and as I am driving along 
the quay I behold a spectacle which makes me laugh, laugh irre- 
sistibly, in the face of the sovereign people. A thin man, with a 
white bad face, cropped hair half covered by a képi much too small 
for him, proportioned like no head-dress in the world, but the tradi- 
tional cap of the organ-grinder’s monkey, with loose grey trousers 
half way up to his knees, with dusty shoes, and stockings which have 
turned down over them through violent and accustomed exercise, 
comes thundering by, mounted on a very tall, bony, and unmanage- 
able horse of unmistakably military antecedents. The small man is 
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floundering in his saddle, his legs are stretched wildly out on 
either side in search of the stirrups, whose leathers bear no pro- 
portion to the length of those limbs; an important-looking offi- 
cial leather bag dangles from one jolting arm, and the other is 
jerked high into the air with every movement of the unmanage- 
able horse, who evidently knows and despises his rider. But the 
rider is not to be despised, except by horses; for he is a mes- 
senger to the powers that be in the Hotel de Ville, and he wears a 
superb red sash, which, in his ardent attachment to the Republic, he 
has girt about his loins with such good will that it is pulled tight over 
his abdomen below and under his chin above, defining his hips and his 
armpits in a most comical fashion, and it is likewise tied in a large 
bow behind. My cocher, delighted with the spectacle, stoops and 
looks through the carriage-front to ascertain whether I also am 
enjoying it. 

The terrible barricades of the Place Vendome made me realise 
what is expected—what all those armed men are waiting for, and all 
those grave, anxious people know must come—better than anything I 
had before seen. It was on this very Place, in 1856, that the im- 
perial improvements of Paris were explained to me by an enthusiastic 
believer in the imperial street-construction which must henceforth 
render barricades impossible, and the imperial engineering and archi- 
tecture which must henceforth render them useless. But the barri- 
cade-makers of to-day have the streets and the houses and the guns 
and the men at their orders, all previous calculations are defeated, 
every speculation upon probability is rendered null and void. 

Only in one respect is there any resemblance between the Paris of 
that day and the Paris of this. She is still the point de mire of the 
civilised world. Prussia has beaten France, and resuscitated, or at 
least galvanized, an empire. There are great rejoicings at Berlin. 
Who really cares about either fact? Who reads the details of either 
—out of the Fatherland 2? We moralize about the conceit of Paris, 
we condemn the inordinate vanity of the Parisians; and yet we feed 
the one, and we have an irresistible sympathy with the other. Paris, 
mad with the élan of the declaration of war; Paris, ringing with the 
“Chant du Départ;’’ Paris, wild with the exasperation of defeat, 
proclaiming the déchéance, preparing for a siege which she heroically 
endures, despatching her ministers in balloons to mismanage her 
affairs in the provinces, sending an “old man, eloquent,” to plead 
fruitlessly her cause with hard-hearted Europe, and turning against 
him when he has done all he can, shutting her gates in his face, and 
forcing upon him the most agonizing responsibility that heart and 
brain of man can be called upon to bear; Paris, going out under the 
command of General Cluseret, whom it was not worth while to 
imprison at Lyons, to oppose Marshal Macmahon, to whom she wildly 
decreed a sword of honour, in the pauses of her execration of his 
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chief and his fellows; Paris, crowning the statue of Strasbourg with 
immortelles, and decreeing the demolition of the column in the Place 
Vendome ; Paris, proclaiming the grandest sentiments, and doing the 
meanest deeds; Paris, lair of wild beasts and home of heroic virtue 
—paradox and puzzle of the world! 

A number of men were working busily at the great barricades, 
and groups of National Guards were assembled inside and outside 
the walls. They showed to more advantage here than elsewhere, 
looked more soldierly and better disciplined. Perhaps those I saw 
belonged to picked corps who had seen service during the siege. A 
distribution of arms had just taken place, and while I was looking at 
the barricades in great amazement—for I had an idea that overturned 
omnibuses furnished the first principle of barricades, whereas these 
were walls, solid enough to build anything, even a new Constitution 
on—the recipients of the weapons came past. They formed a portion 
of the latest levée, and I thought them the most unwarlike in appear- 
ance of all whom I had seen—dull, dirty, and depressed. 

I suppose no one ever knows exactly in such times and places how 
news comes in and gets abroad. Just before I left Paris, the rumour 
of M. Créemieux’s arrest was disseminated. I believe it had not then 
really taken place, though it has since been verified. Of all that had 
puzzled me that day, nothing puzzled me more than the general joy 
the report created. What had M. Crémieux done? A Republican, 
and a Voltairian,—he was still found wanting. The general calm 
was not interrupted at the Embarcadére du Nord, but I observed two 
patriots shaking hands with much fervour, and congratulating the 
‘*cause”’ on progress, because of M. Crémieux’s arrest. 

Before these pages are printed, Paris may have entered upon 
another phase of her Protean existence. She must be much nearer to 
the awful struggle which was in preparation, under the calm and 
serious aspect which she wore on Easter-day. 

Frances Casuet Hoey. 
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THE SUN’S ATMOSPHERE AT LENGTH 
DISCOVERED. 


So much attention was directed to the solar corona during the dis- 
eussions which preceded and followed the late eclipse, that a discovery 
of extreme importance—but not at all associated with the corona— 
has received far less attention than it deserves. The discovery I 
refer to is, in fact, more important in its bearing on problems of solar 
physics than any which has been made since Kirchhoff first told us 
how to interpret the solar spectrum. It is also intimately connected 
with the labours of that eminent physicist. I propose briefly to 
describe the nature of the discovery, and then to discuss some of the 
results to which it seems to point. 

Astronomers have long seen reason to believe that the sun has an 
atmosphere. And by the word atmosphere I mean something more 
than mere vaporous or gaseous masses, such as the prominences 
have been shown to be. A solar envelope, complete and continuous 
as our own atmosphere, seems undoubtedly suggested by the appear- 
ance which the sun’s image presents when thrown on a suitably 
prepared screen in a darkened room; for then the disc is seen to be 
shaded off continuously towards the edge, where its brilliancy is 
scarcely half as great as at the centre. The phenomenon is so readily 
seen, and so unmistakable, that it is with a sense of wonder one hears 
that Arago called it in question. To use the words of Sir John Herschel, 
“the fact is so palpable that it is a matter of some astonishment that it 
could ever fail to strike the most superficial observer.” And, again, 
not only the light but the heat of the outer portions of the sun’s image 
has been estimated. In this case we do not depend upon the perhaps 
fallible evidence of the eye, but on that of heat-measuring instru- 
ments. Fr. Secchi, measuring the heat of different parts of the solar 
image, has found that of the part near the centre nearly double that 
from the borders. Lastly, photography gives unmistakable evidence on 
the subject. 

Now, when Kirchhoff discovered the meaning of the solar spectrum, 
it seemed clear to him that he had determined the nature and con- 
stitution of the solar atmosphere. Let us consider the nature of 
Kirchhoff's discovery. 

He found that the dark lines across the rainbow-tinted streak form- 
ing the background (as it were) of the solar spectrum, are due to the 
action of absorbing vapours. The vapours necessarily lie outside 
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the source of that part of the sun’s light which produces the rainbow- 
tinted streak. If those vapours could be removed for a while, we 
should see a simple rainbow-riband of light. Or if the vapours could 
be so heated as to be no less hot than the matter beneath them which 
produces the rainbow spectrum, they would no longer cause any dark 
lines to appear; but being cooler, and so giving out less light than 
they intercept, they cut out the dark spaces corresponding to their 
special absorptive powers. To use Mr. Lockyer’s striking, though 
perhaps not strictly poetical, description of their action, these vapours 
‘ gobble up the light on its way to the observer, so that it comes out 
with a balance on the wrong side of the account.” Each vapour 
produces its own special set of lines, occupying precisely those parts 
of the spectrum which the vapour’s light would illuminate if the 
vapour shone alone. For these vapours, notwithstanding their action 
in intercepting or absorbing portions of the sunlight, are themselves 
in reality glowing with a light so intense that the human eye could not 
bear to rest npon it. If we could examine the vapours we supposed 
just now removed from the sun, we should obtain the very lines of 
light which are wanting in the spectrum of the sun. 

When Kirchhoff had recognised in this way the presence of absorp- 
tive vapours around the real light-globe of the sun, he judged that 
they form the solar atmosphere. Because, although his mode of 
observation was not such as to assure him that these vapours com- 
pletely envelope the sun, yet the telescopic aspect of the sun, and 
especially that darkening near the edge to which I have just referred, 
seemed to leave room for no other conclusion. But at this stage of the 
inquiry Kirchhoff fell into a mistake. He judged that the solar corona 
was the atmosphere which produced the solar dark lines, as well as 
the darkening of the sun’s disc near the edge. The mistake is one 
which, as it seems to me, he would have avoided had he taken into 
account the enormous pressure at which an atmosphere so extensive 
as the corona would necessarily exist under the influence of the sun's 
mighty attractive energies. It may easily be shown that if the outer 
parts of the corona were as rare as the contents of our so-called 
vacuum-tubes, or even a thousand times rarer, yet according to the 
laws which regulate atmospheric pressure, the density would attain 
even at vast heights above the sun’s surface to many hundred times 
that of our heaviest gases. The pressure would, indeed, be so great 
that we can see no way of escaping the conclusion that, despite the 
enormous heat, the gases composing the imagined atmosphere would 
be liquefied or even solidified. 

When the observers of the Indian eclipse of 1868 found that the 
coloured prominences are masses of glowing hydrogen, with other 
gases intermixed, and when the prominence-spectrum was found to 
show the hydrogen lines as these appear when hydrogen exists at very 
moderate pressures, Kirchhoff’s view had to be abandoned as alto- 
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gether untenable. Wherever the vapours exist which produce the solar 
dark lines, they are undoubtedly not to be looked for in the corona. 

But there the lines are. The absorptive action is exerted some- 
where. The question is—IWhere are the absorptive vapours ? 

At this stage of the inquiry, a very strange view was expressed by 
Mr. Lockyer—a view which appears to have been founded on a slight 
misapprehension of the principles of spectrum analysis. He put for- 
ward the theory that the absorptive action takes place below the level 
of the sun’s surface as we see it. 

But observations made by Fr. Secchi at Rome pointed to a view so 
different from Mr. Lockyer’s, as to lead to a controversy which filled 
many pages of the Comptes Rendus, of the Philosophical Magazine, and 
of other publications—a controversy conducted, as too many philoso- 
phical discussions have been, with a somewhat unphilosophical 
acrimony. 

Fr. Secchi had noticed that when the very edge of the sun’s 
disc is examined with the spectroscope, the dark lines disappear from 
the spectrum, which thus becomes a simple rainbow-tinted streak. 
He judged, accordingly, that the absorbing atmosphere exists above 
the sun’s real surface ; for he believed that just at the edge the bright 
lines corresponding to the light from the vapours themselves so nearly 
equal in intensity the light of the solar spectrum, that no signs of 
difference can be detected; or, in other words, that the dark lines 
are obliterated. On the other hand, the glowing atmosphere cannot, 
he argued, reach much above the sun’s surface, since otherwise the 
spectroscope would show the bright lines belonging to that atmo- 
sphere’s light. Now, no such lines are visible. So far as the spec- 
troscopic evidence is concerned, it would appear as though immediately 
above the sun's surface as we see it, there came the sierra—that low 
range of prominence-matter, which, strangely enough, some have 
regarded as an atmospheric envelope. The spectrum of the sierra 
shows beyond all question that, like the prominences, this region 
consists of glowing hydrogen, mixed up with a few, and at times 
with several, other gases, but certainly not capable of accounting for 
the thousands of dark lines in the solar spectrum. It seems quite 
clear, also, that the sierra is not of the nature of an envelope at all. 

Over the narrow layer which Secchi supposed to exist between the 
sun’s surface and the coloured sierra began, and presently waxed 
warm, the controversy above referred to. Fr. Secchi was positive 
that he could see the narrow continuous spectrum on which he 
founded his view ; Mr. Lockyer was equally positive that the worthy 
father could see nothing of the kind. Fr. Secchi urged that his 
telescope was better than Mr. Lockyer’s, and that he worked in a 
better atmosphere ; Mr. Lockyer retorted that his spectroscope was 
better than Fr. Secchi’s, and that the imagined superiority of the 
Roman atmosphere was a myth. Something was said, too, by the 
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London observer about a large speculum, which was to decide the 
question, though this mirror does not seem to have been actually 
brought into action. Both the disputants expressed full confidence 
that time would prove the justice of their several views. 

Soon after, an observation was made by Mr. Lockyer, which seemed 
to prove the justice of Fr. Secchi’s opinion; for, on a very favour- 
able day for observations, Mr. Lockyer was able to detect, not the 
narrow rainbow-tinted spectrum seen by Secchi, but a narrow strip 
of spectrum belonging to the region just outside the sun’s edge, 
which showed hundreds of bright lines. Here seemed to be conelr- 
sive evidence of that shallow atmosphere of glowing vapours in which 
Fr. Secchi had faith. But Mr. Lockyer interpreted his observation 
differently. The presence of these vapours on this particular occa- 
sion he regarded as wholly exceptional, and the cause of the excep- 
tion he held to be the energetic injection of vapours from beneath the 
surface of the sun. 

At about this stage of the controversy I had oceasion to consider 
the problems associated with the physical condition of the sun and 
his surroundings ; and although I took no part in the discussion 
between Fr. Secchi and Mr. Lockyer, I expressed (in papers which I 
wrote upon the subject) opinions which agreed with the views of the 
Italian astronomer. It is necessary for me to present in this place 
my own reasoning on the question at issue, because it not only 
serves to introduce the special observation made last December, 
by which the problem has been finally solved, but also presents 
certain considerations which must be attended to in interpreting that 
observation. 

In the first place, I noted that the darkening of the sun's dise near 
the edge, or rather the marked nature of that darkening, instead of 
showing (as had been so often stated) that the sun has a very deep 
atmosphere, proves, on the contrary, that his atmosphere must be 
exceedingly shallow by comparison with the dimensions of his globe. 
It is easy to show why this is; and although the considerations on 
which the matter depends are exceedingly simple, yet the case is by 
no means the first in which exceedingly simple considerations have 
been lost sight of by students of science. Suppose we have a 
brightly-white globe encased symmetrically within a globe of some 
imperfectly transparent substance—as green glass. Now if the 
white globe is an inch in diameter and the green glass globe a yard in 
diameter, the brightness of the white globe will be more or less 
impaired according to the transparency of the glass ; but it will not be 
much more impaired at the edge of the inner globe's disc than near the 
middle. For clearly, when we look at the middle, we look through a 
foot and a half of glass (wanting only half an inch), and when we look 
at the edge of the inner globe's disc, we also look through a foot and 
a half of glass (wanting only a small fraction of aninch). Neither 
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the half inch in the one case, nor the small fraction of an inch in the 
other, can make any appreciable difference, so that the enclosing globe 
of glass cuts off as much light when we look at the centre of the inner 
globe’s dise as when we look at the edge. But now suppose that the 
enclosing globe forms a mere shell around the inner one. Suppose, 
for instance, that the inner globe is a yard in diameter, and the shell 
of glass only half an inch thick. Then in this case, as in the former, 
the brightness of the inner globe will be more or less impaired accord- 
ing to the transparency of the glass; but it will no longer be affected 
equally whether we look at the middle or at the edge of the inner globe's 
dise. In the former case we only look through half an inch of glass, 
in the latter we look through a much greater range of glass ; as the 
reader will see at once if he draw two concentric circles nearly equal 
in size to represent the inner globe and its enclosing shell. It is 
easy to calculate how long the range of glass actually is in the latter 
case. I have just gone through the calculation, and find that when 
the eye is directed to the edge of the enclosed globe, its line of sight 
passes through rather more than four inches and a quarter, so that 
more than eight times as much light is absorbed as in the case where 
the eye looks at the middle of the inner globe’s disc, or directly 
through half an inch of glass. 

Now we cannot tell what proportion holds in the case of the sun’s 
dise, because we do not know how much light has been absorbed 
where we look at the middle of the disc. All we know is that what- 
ever remains after such absorption is about twice as much as we 
receive from near the edge of the disc. It is easily seen that this 
knowledge is insufficient for our requirements. But there can be no 
question whatever that the total absorption near the edge exceeds 
many times that near the middle of the disc ; and on very reasonable 
assumptions as to this excess, it may readily be shown that the 
absorbing atmosphere cannot exceed some five or six hundred miles 
in depth. Probably it is even shallower. 

Now, there is a circumstance which perfectly accounts for the non- 
recognition by spectroscopists of an atmosphere relatively so shallow 
as this. Let it be remembered, in passing, that the average height 
of the sierra may be set at about five thousand miles; so that the 
atmosphere we are dealing with would be at the outside but one-fifth 
as high as that fine rim of red light with saw-like edge which astro- 
nomers detected around the eclipsed sun in the total eclipses of 1842, 
1851, and 1860. Still it might be thought that patience only would 
be needed to detect the signs of such an atmosphere, shallow though it 
be. But there is a peculiarity of telescopic observation which renders 
the recognition of such an atmosphere, if of less than a certain depth, 
not difficult merely, but impossible. It may be well to exhibit the 
nature of the peculiarity at length, because it is of considerable interest 
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to all who possess or use telescopes. I take an illustrative case which 
seems, at first, to have little connection with my subject. 

- Every reader of this serial has heard of the double stars, and I dare 
say most of those who read this particular article have seen many of 
these beautiful objects. It is known that some double stars are much 
closer than others, and we commonly hear it mentioned as a proof of 
the excellence of a telescope that it will divide such and such a double 
star. But it might seem that if a telescope of a certain size were 
constructed with extreme care, it should be capable of dividing any 
double star, because we might use an eye-piece of any magnifying 
power we pleased, and so, as it were, force apart the two star-images 
formed by the object-glass. Instead of this being the case, however, 
there is a limit for every object-glass, beyond which no separation is 
possible ; for this reason simply, that the star-images formed by the 
object-glass are not points of light, as they would be if they correctly 
represented the stars of which they are the optical images. The 
larger the object-glass (assumed to be perfect in construction) the 
smaller is the star-image ;* but it has always a definite size, and if 
this size is such that the two images of the stars forming a pair 
actually touch or overlap, we cannot separate them by using highly- 
magnifying eye-pieces. 

Now what is true of a star is true oat every point of any object we 
examine with a telescope. The image of the point is always a circle 
of light, which, though minute, has yet appreciable dimensions. 
The image of the object is made up of all these circles, which neces- 
sarily overlap. Nor let the reader suppose that on this account 
telescopic observation is untrustworthy. Precisely the same pecu- 
liarity affects ordinary vision. There is no such thing as a perfect 
optical image of an object; though neither eyesight nor telescopic 
vision need be regarded as deceptive on this account. Our power 
of seeing minute details are limited by this peculiarity, but we are not 
actually deceived. If microscopic writing be shown us, for instance, 
we may find ourselves, after poring over it for some time, unable to 
make out its meaning, the letters seeming all blended together; but 
we know what our failure really means, and by no means fall into 
the mistake of concluding that there are no details because the actual 
details are inscrutable. 

Let us apply this consideration to the sun, and more particularly 
to the appearance presented by the edge of the sun’s disc. The 
image of every point of this edge is a small circle; the combination 


* A curious illustration of this is given by the fact that a certain astronomer 
of old, having reduced the aperture of his telescope to a mere pin-hole, announced 
that he was thus enabled to measure the real globes of the stars, for instead of 
seeing the stars through his telescope as minute points of light, he now saw them 
with discs like the planets. He thought he was improving the defining qualitics 
of his telescope, instead of altogether destroying them. 
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of all these small ‘circles must produce a ring of light all round the 
true outline of the disc. If the sun’s atmosphere did not reach beyond 
this ring, then no contrivance whatever could render the atmosphere 
discernible, let the telescope be never so perfect and the observer 
never so clear-sighted or skilful. Now, the actual extension of this 
ring will be greater or less according as the object-glass of the 
telescope is less or greater. It may readily be shown that neither 
Mr. Lockyer’s telescope nor Fr. Secchi’s could possibly show any 
signs of a solar atmosphere under two hundred miles in depth, while 
in all probability an atmosphere four or five times as deep would 
escape their scrutiny. 

Are we then to remain altogether in ignorance of such an atmo- 
sphere, supposing that it actually exists, and that the dark lines in 
the solar spectrum are due to its absorptive power? Is there no 
way of obviating the difficulty which has just been dealt with ? 

So far as the method of observing the sun when uneclipsed is con- 
cerned, the answer to these questions must be negative; or, rather, 
it must be answered that our only hope of meeting the difficulty 
consists in increasing the size of the telescopes with which the sun 
is spectroscopically studied. And inasmuch as Dr. Huggins is pre- 
paring to apply the powers of a much larger telescope than either 
Mr. Lockyer’s or Fr. Secchi’s, we may possibly still hope to hear 
that the relatively shallow atmosphere can be studied when the sun 
is not eclipsed. For we may now speak of the existence of this 
atmosphere as a demonstrated fact. The difficulty which seemed to 
present insuperable obstacles to the observers who study the un- 
eclipsed sun, has been overcome by the ingenuity of one of the most 
skilful of those very observers—Professor Young, of America—when 
studying the solar eclipse of last December. 

If during any total eclipse of the sun, the moon just concealed the 
whole of the sun’s disc (as may well happen), and if our satellite were 
only complaisant enough to stay still for a few minutes in such a 
position so that one of these exact total eclipses could be studied as 
readily as one of greater extent (which never can happen), then the 
shallow atmosphere I have been speaking of could be recognised. 
The difficulty above considered would no longer exist. For the ring 
of light which actually hides the shallow atmosphere when the sun 
is not eclipsed, is an extension of the bright rim of the disc outwards: 
if the disc is completely hidden, there is no bright rim to be extended, 
and anything existing close by the sun’s globe can be recognised. 

But then, unfortunately, no total eclipse can present these de- 
sirable features. If a total eclipse is to be worth seeing at all, the 
moon’s dis¢ as seen at the time must be appreciably larger than the 
sun’s. When totality begins the outlines of the two discs just touch 
at a single point, and when totality ends the two discs just touch at 
another point ; but during all the rest of the totality the two outlines 
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do not touch at all, that of the moon surrounding without touching 
that of the sun. The outlines of the two dises do twice touch, 
however, in each case for one moment and at one point. What 
Professor Young determined to do, therefore, was to bring under 
special examination that one point where the outlines touch at the 
exact moment when totality begins. In other words, he directed his 
special attention to the point where the last trace of the sun’s dise 
was about to disappear. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that 
he did not trust to the powers of his telescope, but that he employed 
a powerful spectroscope. And further, he did not depend on his own 
observations alone, but had adjusted a spectroscope for the use of Mr. 
Pye, an English gentleman residing in the part of Spain where the 
eclipse-observing parties were stationed, so that that gentleman also 
might make the required observations. 

In his account, Professor Young does not mention what he expected 
to see. Itis probable that he had in his thoughts the observations of 
Fr. Secchi, and hoped to obtain evidence respecting that shallow 
atmospheric envelope which Secchi believed in and Lockyer rejected; 
though it is quite possible he merely desired to ascertain whether the 
constitution of the lower part of the sierra differed in any marked 
respect from that of the upper portion. As the moment approached 
when the last fine sickle of sunlight was to be obscured, the solar 
spectrum which was visible in the spectroscopic field of view grew 
rapidly fainter. The region actually examined by Professor Young was 
in reality a narrow, almost linear space, touching the edge of the sun’s 
dise ; so that before totality had commenced he had the light from 
our own illuminated atmosphere, and not direct sunlight, to deal with. 
Thus he had just such a solar spectrum as is seen when a spectroscope 
is directed to the sky in the daytime. But as the moment of totality 
drew near, the illumination of the atmosphere, and with it the brightness 
of the rainbow-tinted streak, rapidly diminished. At last the solar 
spectrum vanished ; and then—W hat was it replaced by 2? What was 
found to be the spectrum of the solar atmosphere close by the sun’s 
surface ? In place of the rainbow-tinted riband crossed by thou- 
sands and thousands of dark lines, there appeared a new and most 
beautifal spectrum—a riband of rainbow-tinted lines, thousands in 
number and of all degrees of thickness,—hundreds of red lines, and 
then, in order, hundreds of orange: lines, hundreds of yellow, green, 
indigo and violet lines, like coloured cross-threads on a black riband, 
only infinitely more beautiful. A charming spectacle, truly, but so 
short-lived that no man can ever hope, though he lived to fourscore 
years and ten, to let his eyes rest in all his life for more than ten or 
twelve seconds on the beautiful array of coloured lines which two 
men only have as yet beheld. We may increase the dimensions and 
power of our telescopes until the existence of these lines ean be 
recognised without the aid of eclipse-darkness, but the lines can never 
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be seen, save during eclipse, as Young and his colleague saw them last 
December. And these observers tell us that in a second or two the 
lines vanished, the advancing moon hiding the shallow solar at- 
mosphere. If it should ever be given to any man to see six total 
eclipses (which has never yet happened to any), and to successfully 
apply in each instance the method employed by Professor Young, then 
in all, during his life, that man would have seen the beautiful line- 
spectrvm to perfection for some ten or twelve seconds; but no other- 
wise can even so long a total period of observation be secured. No 
single observer, then, can hope to learn much about the thousands 
of lines which have still to be mapped during eclipse opportunities. 

But now let us consider the import of the observation. What are 
these myriads of coloured lines ? Every dark line of the solar spectrum, 
says Professor Young, seemed to have its representative in this 
bright-line spectrum. Many of the groups of lines which had flashed 
so quickly into view and endured but so brief a period, were familiar 
to him; in other words, his study of the solar spectrum had made 
him conversant with the corresponding groups of dark lines. It 
follows, then, beyond all possibility of question, that the source of 
light was a highly complex atmosphere, formed of those very vapours 
which, by their absorptive power, produce the dark lines—formed, 
that is, of the vapours of iron and of copper, of zinc, sodium, magne- 
sium, and of all those elements whose presence in the sun’s substance 
had been inferred from the study of the solar spectrum. 

Here, then, at length we have the true solar atmosphere, an atmo- 
sphere of a highly complex nature, and doubtless exceedingly dense 
near the visible surface of the sun, because subject to a pressure so 
enormous. The upper limit of this atmosphere cannot lie very far 
above the sun’s surface, at least not very far compared with the sun’s 
dimensions. Supposing the actual time during which the line-spectrum 
was visible to have been two seconds, then it is easy to tell how deep 
the atmosphere is. For in two seconds the moon must have traversed 
& space corresponding to about three hundred miles at the sun’s 
distance. An atmosphere three hundred miles deep is, therefore, 
indicated by Professor Young's observations. It need hardly be said, 
however, that in the excitement of eclipse observation, the estimate 
of minute intervals of time can scarcely be relied upon, unless 
checked by instrumental arrangements, which was not the case in the 
present instance. We may fairly conclude that the depth of the solar 
atmosphere lies between some such limits as a hundred miles and 
five hundred miles. 

In the above estimate, I have supposed the measurement to be 
made from the sun’s visible surface. But it is very unlikely that that 
surface is the true lower limit of the atmosphere. It seems far more 
probable that the surface we see is merely a layer of clouds (as Sir 
William Herschel suggested so long ago) in the solar atmosphere, and 
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that the actual depth of the atmosphere is more truly indicated by the 
appearances seen when large sun-spots are examined. That these 
spots are cavities has been abundantly established. That they are 
openings through layers of solar clouds has not been indeed demon- 
strated, yet it is difficult to conceive how they can otherwise be 
interpreted. As to the way in which the spots are formed, theorists 
are at issue, some urging that there is an uprush from depths beneath 
the solar surface; others, that there is a downrush of matter from 
without. But neither of these views is in any way incompatible 
with Herschel’s theory that the spots are openings in solar cloud- 
layers. 

We might thus be led to compare the solar atmosphere with our 
own, though it will of course be obvious that there are many marked 
points of difference. But in our own atmosphere we have at least two 
distinct cloud-levels, the region, namely, where the cumulus or wool- 
pack clouds are formed, and that where the cirrus or feathery clouds 
make their appearance. There is air above the cirrus clouds, air 
between the cirrus and cumulus layers, and air between the cumulus 
clouds and the earth. And precisely in the same way we may con- 
ceive that there exists at all times a solar atmospheric region beneath 
as well as above the cloud-layer which forms the sun’s visible surface, 
and beneath and between the other cloud-layers revealed by telescopic 
observations. 

But passing from the very difficult questions suggested by .the 
consideration of regions below the sun’s visible surface, let us discuss 
briefly the bearing of Professor Young's discovery upon our views 
respecting those outer regions—the coloured prominences and sierra, 
the corona itself, and, in fine, all the portions of space which lie above 
the true atmosphere. 

In the first place, it seems to me that the observations made during 
the late eclipse dispose finally of the theory that the coloured sierra 
is an atmospheric envelope, properly so-called. I had long since 
been led to question whether the sierra could be so regarded. Let 
me remind the reader that the sierra is nothing more nor less than 
the region which Lockyer rediscovered in 1868. It had, in fact, 
been recognised by telescopists since 1806, the name sierra having 
been given to it by the observers of the eclipse of 1842. It is a 
red region, having (as its name implies) a serrated upper surface, as 
seen in the telescope, and seemingly extending all round the sun‘s 
disc. The red prominences appear to spring from its upper surface. 
Strangely enough, when Lockyer made his ingenious observations 
of the coloured prominences, he had not heard of this discovery, 
or had forgotten it. Accordingly, finding traces of prominence-matter 
all round the sun, he concluded that there was a continuous envelope 
of hydrogen (mixed with some other gases) surrounding the whole 
of the sun’s globe. It was probably through being misled by this 
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supposition that he gave to the sierra a new name—entitling it the 
chromosphere—announcing at the same time that its upper surface 
was smooth in outline. Respighi, the eminent Italian spectroscopist 
—also working, it would seem, in ignorance or forgetfulness of the 
prior recognition of the layer—announced presently that the upper 
surface of the so-called chromosphere * was altogether irregular— 
more irregular, in fact, than the surface of a tempest-tossed sea. On 
re-examining the sierra, Mr. Lockyer found this to be the case. But 
perhaps the most striking evidence as to the real aspect of the sierra 
was afforded during the eclipse of last December, when Fr. Secchi, 
towards the close of totality, saw around the western half of the 
moon’s disc a complete semi-circle of sierra, and noted that this 
beautiful coloured crescent was formed of multitudes of minute pro- 
minences. This agrees very satisfactorily with my own anticipatory 
description of the probable nature of the sierra, when I suggested 
that the sun’s surface is probably “covered at all times with small 
prominences, bearing somewhat the same relation to the gigantic 
‘horns’ and ‘boomerangs’ seen during eclipses that the bushes 
covering certain forest regions bear to the trees.” 

But the larger prominences have been shown by Zillner and 
Respighi to be phenomena of eruption. They are masses of glowing 
gas, which have been flung from great depths beneath the visible 
surface of the sun. May we not conclude that the smaller pro- 
minences which constitute the sierra are of like nature? that they 
also have been flung from beneath the sun's visible surface? As 
respects the larger prominences we can have no manner of doubt, 
because they have been seen to be flung out in eruptive sort. And 
this refers to all orders of prominences, except only those very 
numerous and relatively very small prominences which crowd together 
so as to form the seemingly continuous coloured sierra. These can- 
not be watched as the others have been. But it seems highly probable 
that those among them which are not the remains of loftier pro- 
minences, are, like their larger fellows, phenomena of eruption. 

Again, as respects the corona, all the evidence we have is opposed 
to the conception that the phenomenon is atmospheric. It shows 


* It affords strange evidence of the caution with which new names should be 
suggested, that this name, embodying, as we see, an erroneous theory, and also 
perpetuating the remembrance of a mistaken claim, is scarcely yet beginning to 
iall into disuse. Perhaps its Greek origin and its length may have something to 
do with this; for although astronomy—at least, descriptive astronomy—has 
hitherto not been disfigured by the hideous nomenclature which botanists and 
geologists seem to rejoice in, yet there is always a large class of science-students 
who delight in sesquipedal names, as giving an air of profundity to their discourse. 
It may even be dangerous to hint that the true form of the compound for a 
colour-sphere is not chromo-sphere, but chromato-sphere, since the extra syllable will 
multiply tenfold the favour with which the compound is accepted. When will 
the tyro learn that the true lover of science 

“ Projicit ampullas et sesquipedalia verba ?” 
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two regions, which, though not separated by well-defined limits from 
each other, may yet be regarded as, in a sense, distinct. There is an 
inner and brighter portion, which the sesquipedalians have proposed 
to call the leucosphere,—apparently on the lucus a non lucendo prin- 
ciple, for it is neither white nor spherical. And there is the outer 
portion, much less brilliant, and much more strikingly radiated. 
Neither one part nor the other presents a single feature suggestive of 
an atmospheric nature ;* and the certainty that the two portions 
belong to a single object affords yet more conclusive evidence against 
this interpretation of the corona. But the rays of the corona are of 
a somewhat remarkable nature. When well seen, as during .the 
eclipse of 1868, they are pointed ; and even during so unfavourable 
an eclipse as that of December last, the dark spaces between the 
rays are seen to widen rapidly with increased distance from the sun, 
These pointed radiations serve to show that coronal rays must be, 
in reality, shaped somewhat as cones, having their bases towards the 
sun. The idea is startling enough, but, admitting the accuracy of 
the pictures made during well-seen eclipses, and of the Astronomer 
Royal’s account of the corona during the eclipses of 1851 and 1860, 
there is no escape from the conclusion here stated. It is not more 
certain that the sun is a globe, and not a flat disc, as he seems to be, 
than that the coronal radiations are not flat pointed rays, but cone- 
shaped. But no one will suppose that there are a number of 
monstrous cone-shaped masses—atmospheric or otherwise—standing, 
as it were, upon the sun's surface. .I can see no other way of 
accounting for these conical extensions than by regarding them as 
phenomena indicating some form of repulsive action exerted by the 
sun. 

But whatever opinion we may form on this and kindred problems, 
it seems clear that we must regard the envelope discovered by 
Professor Young as the only true solar atmosphere: and a very 
strange and complex atmosphere it is. Nothing yet learned respecting 
the sun’s surroundings surpasses in interest this fiery envelope, in 
which some of the most familiar of our metals appear as glowing 
vapours. If anything could add to the interest attaching to the 
coloured prominences and sierra, it is the fact now revealed that they 
are propelled through this wonderful envelope, over which they float 
for a while with strangely changing figure. Truly the study of solar 
physics, which twenty years ago seemed at a stand-still, is advancing 
with rapid strides ; and it seems scarcely possible to exaggerate the 
interest either of what has been already revealed, or of the discoveries 
which are likely to be effected during the approaching year. 

Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


* IT am here referring to the possibility that the corona may be due to some 
species of solar atmosphere. The theory that the corona is due to light in our 
own atmosphere, has now at length been definitely abandoned by all astronomers. 





THE PROCESSION OF THE CHILDREN TO 
SAINT PAUL’S. 


May-time returns, and all the land is ringing, 
Through copse and grove, the wild bird’s happy lay ; 
And listening poet, who refrains from singing, 
Hath glimpse of Eden shining far away ! 
For me returns the time when voices soar, 
Young children’s voices, from great central roar. 


‘They come together, clothed in meek attire, 
And all assemble where our great men lie; 
To blend their voices with the angelic quire 
Beyond our hearing, ever raised on high :— 
Thus in procession, through street-swarming throng, 
The little children pass to raise their song. 
Boys and girls in raiment simple, 
Youngest walking hand in hand ; 
Serious little maids, the dimple 
Smooth out, show they understand. 
As they pass on, in procession, 
Moving measuredly and slow ; 
All the people yield possession 
Of the streets through which they go. 
By their ranks, well-pleased, sedately, 
Pace the teachers, bearing wands ; 
They have work'd for this, and greatly 
Love their work of hearts and hands. 
Touching sight, the streets adorning ; 
Future wrestlers in Life’s ring, 
Going up in the young morning 
Of their days, to heaven to sing. 
Where the great Dome stands, by golden 
Cross surmounted high in air ; 
Seen far off, and first beholden, 
All exclaim, Lo, London there! 


Where the gold Cross shines in token 
That the victory is of Faith— 
Victory that hath been spoken 
To the immortal dead beneath. 
Heroes these, with trophies round them 
Of the deck, or field, they prest, 
Smiling fix'd as Victory found them ; 
Oh what striving! oh what rest! 
Ne’er may honour of the nation, 
Tarnish’d in dire soul-eclipse, 
As with shadowy agitation, 
Move those warriors’ marble lips. 


No! though the world’s cannon thunder 
At our island home—their grave ; 

Though our shatter’d fleets sank under 
Leagues of corpse-strown crimson wave 


There, where greatness hath reposing 
Under the majestic dome, 

To the gracious gates unclosing, 
Now, but little children come. 





Procession of the Children to Saint Paul's, 


Let us see them, see not merely 
Child-procession set apart ; 

But with loving eyes sincerely, 
And with yearning of the heart. 


Gentle girl, with angel-gesture 
Of the soul her pure eyes veil, 
May shape ‘neath her modest vesture 
Heart of Florence Nightingale. 


Fine-brow’d boy there, gazing breathless, 
Sees the unseen, high o’er the ranks ; 

He may make himself a deathless 
Name—and earn a nation’s thanks. 


On they pass to common centre, 
People stand aside like walls ; 
On the children pass, and enter 
Through the great gates of Saint Paul's. 


There all marshall’d to their places, 
Pleasant stir and hum they make ; 
Pausing, to compose their faces 
For the parts they have to take. 


Then the mighty organ waking, 
‘Through the vast Cathedral rolls ; 
Shaking, crashing, palpitating, 
O Jehovah! on our souls. 


Rise the children, people rising, 
All at once, a multitude— 
Sea of faces, seems surmising 


At great Spirit that doth brood. I trv 


Swells the organ, voices swelling, that I 
Sing—to the Lord all people come ; : 

Shout ye before Him in hig dwelling ;— yet ox 
And the Old Hundredth fills the dome! loves | 


Anthem of a new creation, the in 
Sing they ;—when the trump shall blow, that + 

Sounding glorious consummation ‘ “a 
Out of stormy shocks of woe. objec 

of my 


Palm-branch they shall lift on high ; motes 
O the children! O their faring sional 


When, white-robed, in saintly bearing, 


ny > nc ial 
‘Through dark paths that first must lie! sit do 


Then all with clear-voiced treble sweet, portio 
Hark! praise to God the children sing, 

Who feeds, and guards from noon-day heat, maste 
As sang of old the shepherd-king. and a 


The Hallelujah mounts and falls; perier 
Earth fades, heaven opens to the strains ; by re 
And light flows in, and smites the walls ; 
Light of His glory—Him who reigns, 


The throngs disperse ; and now with dimpling checks, 
And cheerful tongues, yet still not over loud, In a 
In order, homeward, flow those innocent streaks burn | 
Of childhood through the ever-surging crowd. I | 
Great City! whence Sin’s dread artillery speaks can 
Defiance heavenwards, not of greatness proud ecstas 
Be thou, but thankful ’neath thy Cross of gold, morn: 
Those songs were raised, those lambs were in the fold. 
SUMNER. no m 
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